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TOTHERIGHT 
HONOVRABLE 
and Noble Lord, 


Roszer Lord IV illugbby, 


Beate, and Eresby, in — the 
ground, and in Heaven the 


accompliſhment of all true 
happineſse. 
e 


My very good Lord, 


E | Doe (not unit unt Bank. 


ret Dibiers ) pdy what 1 owe 
with another mans Parſe, 


For which, worw1t andi 
| copld plead preſcription from beyond the 
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Men, 


+ 
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Tus ETIsTII 
memory of man, and deduce preſidents for 
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excuſe above the low flats of neceſlitie : The | 


greateſ doe it; why not the meaneſt ? For 
the actions of Supcriours bee rules of 
action unto Inferi ours, Et virum meg. 
num ſequi eſt penè ſapere, the World 
goeth - yet this 1 dare profeſſe vnto your 
Honour, the payment i in good and lawful 
money, 4s good as any that goeth current 
with Merchants; and if the triall be trac, 
by touch or teſſe farre beyond the alley of 
ordinary mimtage. A coyner it had, whom 


— 


Fame had reported (for my ſelſe did never, 


de facie, know him) as skilfull a Maſter in 
thu trade, as our ſhops have breweht foorth 
any. V ho though be verified that anciẽt by- 


word,that pe u are NM 
Jet bath he waſhed off from the Wals of Ly. 
crum, that blacke aſperſion ef Petronius ; 
Ego arbitror Adoleſcentulos in Scholis 
ſtulriſſimos fieri, quia nihil corum qua 
in uſu habemus, aut audiunt, aut vident, 
The Werke carrieth both parts of perfetli- 
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DBEDICATORIE. 


en: to Delight , and give Profit. To De. 
hight the affection wit 17 var ietie 
and indow the mind with excellent forme 
which like the two Handmaids ſire 


Heſter, ſhould ſaftaine every paſſage. of 
learning, though it come not to the preſency 
of reyall Ahaſhueroſh. To Profir, 7 the 
walter diſcuſſed and cleered, which is, in 
part, the knowledge of our ſelves , that 
which the Poet ſayd, Came from Heaven, 
4 good meanes to effedtuate that, which the 
Prophet defired , Teach me O Lord to 
number my dayes , that I may *Pply 
my heart unto wiſedome. To pleaſe is 
vrofir, which it ſelfe is Content; and al- 

ſo in the manner wherein it is carried ver 
perſpicuous, and in guod method, for 
which cauſe I have not added any marginall 
directions, to fland, a Mercuries ſtatues , 
in high-wayes of old, pointing the fnger 
wnto conſequents. It came unte my hands, 
ut E nautragio tabula, and I returne is 10 
your Lordſhip Lord of theSoiie wheron it 
A 4 W.44 
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was cafl. For vntoyour Henour 1 owe wy 
ſelle, both in reſpett of private ſervicc a, a 
alſo of that rig hy heaſe , into which 
by mariage yew? Honor u inſerted, bert 
1 ſtand obliged is my beft indeavours. Tow 
have it whole aud int ire, as it came vnto wy 
band, wit hon: loining and imbeaxc- 
ling ſiacere — — from tha firſt ovige- 
nall, which 1 aw informed was hu owne ; 1 
darft not advent uro, t long h boppily I could, 
te adde any thing & all um that Table , 
in which Apelles Fenſiil had bcenc. Tha 
craving the continuance of your Honorable 
reiſpect, and acceptance of my tendred dutie 
by proxey, vntill my owne meanes dee 1nable 
my [uf :cienvy, (which but herto hath beene 
nipped inthe Bud by the froſti of the Night, 
or withered in the blade for want of moy- 
fore) I thrice bumbly take my leaveL , 
and rt your Honor: 
L Ii, 600 
In all Services, 


R. M. 
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The Preface. 


Mc Learned Herachite no 
leſſe elegant than Enig- 
maticall, among other 
his quaint ſpeeches, 
hath this ſaying of ſpe- 
ciall remembrance and 
obſervation : That the 
greedy Mettall-mongers, in their too 
enger ſearch for the meaſured Worlds 
wealth, after long toy le and trouble, 
ſinde parvum is mages, alittle pute ſub- 
ſtance in a great deale of unprofitable 
earth. Coattarily it fareth in the in- 
quiſition and pur ſuit of Learning, where 
we 
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we often ſinde with a little abſtractive 
ſpeculation, magnũ in par vo, much mat- 
ter in few words, cycry ſhort golden 
Sentence and Particle thereof, contay- 
ning incredible ſtore of moſt pure ſub- 
ſtance. For as the cunning Coſmogre- 
phers, draw the whole compaſſe of the 
wide World, into the narrow precincts 
of a (mall Mappe; ſo have our learned 
Artiſts contracted the unconccivable 
amplitude of the Liberall Sciences, into 
yolumes of ſmall quanticy. Bur as 
gold, the pureſt of all Mettals, howſoc- 
ver couched in a little compaſſe, is ma- 
ay times beaten out into a marvellous 
amplitude; ſo the ſhort Aphoriſmes of 
Philoſophie-, in the circuit of a ſmall 
period, comprehend ſubſtance ſufficient 
to fill whole volumes. Which truth is 
confirmed, or rather manifeſted by the 
preſent mattet we intreat of, whereby, 
as Pythagera finding the print of Hercs. 
les his toor, geſſed thereby at the pro- 
portion 
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portion of his whole body; ſo wee by 
the view of this ſo little and neglected 
a peece of Philoſophy , may gather what 
we are to thinke ofthe whole body 


(that I may ſo ſpeake) of Learning. 


Which J obſerve the rather, becauſe I 
ſee many ſhallow headed Artificers of. 
tentimes condemne us of folly , that 
ſpend our whole Li in the ſtudy of 
good Letters, and yet (ſuch is our groſſe 
conceit) wee never come tothe requi- 
ſite perfection of Knowledges. As if 
our Ari, were like the Mechanicall Sci- 
ences of baſe Prentiſes , that may bee 
throughly learned in the compaſſe of 
Seauen yeeres. It was well ſayd of one, 
Arblongs, vita bre, wee haue a great 
taske, and a ſhort time. I have read of 
ſome who in the compaſle of three 
yeares , have ſayled about the 

World, but 1never yet heard of any 

who inthe whole courſe of his life, how 


laboriouſly ſocver paſſed ouer , = 
able 


The Preface 


ableto compaſſe the whole C:rcle of 
Sciences. And therefore Theophreftes, a 


learned Philoſopher ly ing on his dearh- 


bed, accuſcd Natare of unkindneſle or 
rat her want of diſcretion, that ſo incon- 
ſiderately doth beftovw the ineſtimable 
benefit ot long lite upon brute Beaſtes 
and ſenſible Creatutes, that can neyther 
acknowledge ſo high a favour , nor by 
their length of dayes benefit themſelves 
and others; but mon that might in time 
reſtore decaved nature by pertecting the 
mperfect Atts, hath his induring but 
sa moment: implying that the whole 
-ourſc of a mirs lite, was not time ſuf- 
ficient to worke perfection in. And 
therctore, well fayd Si giſmandthe E- 
prrour ti a DoZor of Law, whom for an 
xcellent Stratagem againft the Enemy 
be had Knighied not long before, when 
at an Aſlemhiy of Peeres and Connſellers, 
the Docter doubted to whether compa- 
pv 1c ug with greateſt credit ioyne 
him- 
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1 
bimſclfe , 1s 14 df, ſayd the Empe- 
rour, whether learwing or military exyert- 
ence is more honowr abit I cas in one day 
male a thewſand good Souldiers , but 1 an 
nt able ina thouſand yeares to make 8%. 
tolerable Doctor. So that it is no mar- 
vell though Secrates, after his long time 
of life, yet on his death bed confeſſed 
he had many things to learne. And me 
thinketh theſe nimble witted Tradeſ- 
men. doe not ſo much magnifhe theyr 
owne quicke conceit , as publiſh che fs 
cility of their Sciences, For as Apelles 
ſaid well unto a Painter that bragged of 
his ſpeedy workmanſhip, when ſhew- 
ing his picture he ſaid , 7 441 drew ves 
ww. Sorely, ſaid Apelles, though this 
4, ſaid nothing, yet fhowld I cafilj have 
voſſed by the. workemanſhip, that it was 
—— baſte. So may we well ſay to 
theſe quick witted Mechanicall Tradeſ- 
men, a man that bath but a little ia ſight 
into theyr Trade, may well thinke their 
Crea 
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Crafts are ſoone learned : and I rather 
maryell, (as Apelles ſayd ) that they 
learned no more in the ſame quantity 
and length of time. But it fareth with 
their groſſe phantaſie as it doth with 
our eye- ſight in an unequall diſtance 
from the obiect: for as being fat re off 
we conceiue of the unmeaſurable great- 
neſſe of the moſt huge hilles to be but as 
a point: ſo the infinite excellencies of 
the heavenly Arts,being too far removed 
from their groſſe, or rather narrow ca- 
pacity, come into t heit conceit as things 
of leſſe moment: which it deit dimme 
or rather weake eye · ſight were able to 
behold in their divine Nature, they 
would ſoone confeſſe their ſurpaſſing 
excellency , and exceeding difficulry, 
But to leave them to their pleaſing opi- 
nions, and to come to our purpoſe, 
which is, in briefe to handle the differen- 
ces of the Ages of Mans Life, as ↄlſu the 
Cauſes thereof, together with the inci- 
* dent 
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dent Qualities to every of them, which 
being in ſome ſort availeahle to the 
knowledge of our ſelves, the higheſt 
point ot knowledge which can be attay. 
ned unto, by the judgment of the wiſe 
Apollo, as al ſo ey ther altogether omitted, 
or very ſlightly handled by others, I 
hope my {mall pun and leſſe ability 
ſhall be accepted in good worth and ac- 
counted of, rather according to the 


good intent of the Author, than the wor- 


thineſſe of the Worke. In which hope 
of acceptation for my good endeavors, 
and favourable pardon of my ma- 
nifold errors, I come without 
d any longer Preface to the 
ſubſtance of the 
Trentiſe. 


HE DIFFERENCES 


of the Ages of mans 
Life. 


T ogether with the originall cauſes, 
| progreſſe, and end | 
thereof. 


AN the Epitome of the 
whole World, Lord of the 
Creatures, in regard ot that 
7 perfect Analogie and te- 
femllance betweene him 

& rhe great wo: lds frame, 

$5 not vnhely by the Learned, both Divmes 
and Phileſopl rs, terined, The Leſjer Worin: 
for there is nothing in the vaſt compiſſe of 
this univerſall circumference, whole like- 
Ineſſe and lively repte ſeut tion we haye not 
| t3 (ummatily 
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ſummarily compriſed in man, as in a moſt ? 
pertect compendium and abridgement. For | 


as the firſt moved ſphere carieth with its mo- 
tion, the ſubiect inferiour cercles ; ſo the 
ſervile vnderfacultics, as the ſcnſnalldefire 
& «ppertite, are by nature ſubdued to the do- 
minion and ce of the more prineipall 
and miſtris power of the ſoule, which wee 
call re«ſon. And as in the middeſt of heaven 
there is ſcituated the Sunne that enlightneth 
all things with his rayes, and cheriſheth the 
world, & the things therein contained with 
his lifſe-keeping heat ſo the lieart of man, 
the fountaine of liſe and bear, hath aſſigned 
to it by Nature, the middle part of ourbody 
for his habitation, from whence proceedeth 
life and heat, unto all the parts ot the bo- 
dy, (as it wereunto Rivers) whereby they 
be preſerved and inabled to performe theyr 
naturall and proper functions. But not to 
be infinite in proſecuting the particulars of 
this well knowne compariſon, as in other 
things we ſeca perfect proportion, ſo alſo, 
belide the analegie we may obſerve a mutu- 
all coexiſtence, For as the world at the begin- 
ning was created for m, ſo with it (hal 


aſſo be aboliched: for it is an undenyable 


"Ry in Philoſophy, that Jed and Nature, 
\ | ” 
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or rather the God of Mature neyt ber effeftnally 
Worketh, nor permiſſcvely ſwff ereth- any thing, 
bat vnto ſowe good end. For being infinitely 
wiſe, nay We/edome it ſelfe, how can we ima» 
cine ſo high a point of folly, reſident in his 
Godhead, as to allow of vat ies, things ſo 
harefull , and ſo abhorring from all medio - 
crity of wiſedome ? W herefore man having 
a determinate date of endurance which hee 
cannot paſſe, the world alſo, which is onely 
for mans uſe and ſeruice , mult of neceſſity 
have an end of being. Now becauſe there is 
(as we ſayd ) a mutuall coexiſtence of the 
world — man, as the world is not but for 
man, ſo neyther is man, but in and by the 
world. For as in Navigation, thoſe that are 
in the hep, haue reſt and motion with the 
moving & ceſſation of the (ſo we that are 
toſſed in the rough ſea of this wer la, in our 
voyage unto heaven out ſafeſt haven, When 
bur veſſell of carriage once periſheth, we alſo 
periſh together. For as aAr5forle ſaſd truely, 
that what ſoe ver bath being hath of neceſſity bee 
ing in ſome place ; ſo from thenceariſcth this 
neceſſary illation, that when there is once 

left no place to be in, then ſhall there remaine 

no longer being. So that intending to ſhew 

this truth as very pertinent to our purpoſe, 
B 2 K. 
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viz, that mas bath an appointed time of being, 
Which he cannot paſſe y the Queſtion ot the 
Worlas ecernityis fitly incident, clpecully , 
ſceing, as is atoteſayd the world is for mans 
lake, and man by meanes of the world. 

Now it any man ſhall call into queſtion, 
the pertinency of this queſtion, tor his ſatiſ- 
action and reſolution in that behalte, let 
hie conſider how neceſſarily upon the vari- 
acion of out temyt rature ( hence the diſtin. 
ction of ages proce deth) a finall deſtructi- 
an, by an vaperceiwable lingring decay of 
purity in our ſubſtance, dot ii depend. For 
as in the violent motionot things 14:arel,we 
lee it comet to paſſe, chat the vert or pow- 
er of moving imprinted by the nnnaturall 
mov. aby little and little decaying, at length 
by continuance of moving, or rather by the 
reſiſtauce of the bodies about it, is cleane 
extiaguiſhed: So in the natur all proceeding 
toward t he enemy and end of tire, Death 
the preſcrving meanes of lite (ey ther by the 
toyleſomneſſe of their never-cealing opera- 
tion. or by the corruption and mixture of 
impure moyſture, infeebled and diſabled to 
the ſwhicient performance of theyr functi- 
ons, more and more every day) at length of 
force yeelds to the opptelſing violence of 
- tkeyr 
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theyr reſiſting + dverſarics, not able any lon- 
ger to maintaine their canquering action, 
ſo that the diicuſſing ot this controve: fe 
it very homogeneous to the ſeries of this 
Treatiſe, For till there be granted an end of 
mans lite, the mutation of the temperature 
by decay of nature my well be doubred of, 
foratmuch 458 4 c ve mpayring ainway 
imperteth a final difſo wit) 

Firſt therefore, — 9 » the eontinuince 
of rhe gor/d, whether as it had abeormny, ſo 
it ſhall have an r rat her whether it erer 
had b-or ming, 0 ſhall hive an end of being. 
Dionyſias in his baoke ae Didi: L BE} 
nibus, diſtinguiſhe:ł things that are, accor- 
ding to the dift-rence of their indnrance, the 
diſtin Tion is after this fort. The whole 
number of thi.;gs4how many and divers fol 
ever, may be fummarily co: apriled under 
the le three ſevma heads. There are ſome 
things or rather there is one thing Frernal), 
which neyther had beginning nor ſhall hare 
end, and fuchs God alone, who onely being 
immutable, ſubject to none, no not the leatt 
alteration . is therefore only hom everlaſting 
to everliſting, for that cauſe termed in holy 
writ, the cet of Hayes : amonpit the old 
th reſembled ro a dterepu- * 

B 3 ar: 
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and pourtrayedlike a yourb in the prime of 
tus ouriſhing yeares: by that firſt Imave ſig- 
nifying his lung continuance from before, 
by the ſecond, his livelineſſe and immuni- 
ty from all manner defect and aiteration by 
cancred corrupting time. For as his power 
is infinite, extended not onely to all things 
jn the world , but even unto things which 
are not: as firſt, he made all things of no- 
thing, as his greatneſle is unmeaſurable, not 
limited or bounded by any place or com- 
paſſe, and therefore ſayd to haue his centrum 
vbique,trom which the eſſence ot all things is 
drawne, as /s1es, and where they end and are 
all conjoyned, & his circumference no Here. 
fiaally , as all his attributes are infinite, and 
immeaſurable, ſo is his countenance altoge- 
ther boundleſſe · Wherefore not to enter at 
all into this inextricable Labyronth of Gods 
infinite continuance, let us proceed unto the 
next part of the diſtinction. Beſide God, 
who is onely Eternal there are other things 
in a middle degree,tearmed by the moderne 
Philoſophers, Eviternall , having beginning 
from God, the fountaine of being, yet with- 
out end, either of anuibilation, or corruption ; 
{uchare all ſpirituall creatures, Angels, and 
the Soules of men, Where notwi _—_ 

ere 
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there is a doubt to beanſwered : For in the 
whole Hiſtorie of the Creation recorded by 


—— — 


* eHeſes, we find no mention ot the making 
of Angels, nor any word of them till the nar- 


ration of the Womens treacherous ſeduction 

by the divei in the /erpent,fo that either they 

were not created, and fo were from everla. 

ſting, or elſe, eAMoſcs his Chronicle is in this 
point defective. But we may well aniwer, 
that they had a beginning. ſeeing that ererni- 
ry is Gods peculiar attribute, and the fame, 

though incluſwely, expreſſed by M oſes in 
his booke of beginzings : for by Heaven is 
ſignified, not onely the body of heaven, but 
the things alſo therein contayned. Now of 
the indirect, and incluſive mention made of 
theſe admirable creatures, there may this 
reaſon be given: The men of thoſe times 
being very ſuperſtitious, and given vato I- 
dolatry, (for the Egyptians cuen at that time 
worſhipped the Sunne,& the boſis of heaven) 
Moſes tearing to give new occaſion to theyr 
falſe Will-wor ſbiy, of purpoſe refrained from 
expreſſe mentioning of their names, or na- 
tures in his hiſtory. For if theſe bodily vis 
ſible creatures, wrung from them ſuch di- 
vine worthip,the Angels,by how much more 
excellent theyr nature is, would lave ſo 
B 4 much 
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much the more added new fewell to theyr 
begun fire of ſuperſt tion: Secondly, leſt the 
detractory Nature of corrupted man, ſhould 3 
have aſcribed ſome part ot the glory of the 
worlds creation to t hoſe heavenly 2 

the wile pen-man of this excellent ſtory o 
purpole concealed what he knew eyther of 
their Creation or Nature: fo that + Hoſes IN 
his hiltory is in this regard not defective, |! 
howſoever giving no expreſſe notion of the 
creation of e. Neither ate the Angels 
though moſt excellent creatures, voyde of | 
beginning, there being but one thing, which 
one made all things, of it ſelfe, eternal”. The | 


. 


third degree is of thoſe things that ha'l both 
beginning with tie, and ſhall have their end 
nem? ; ſuch are bodily creatures as well 
ſimple as mixt, altho112h rouching the cele- 
ſtiall bodies there be ſome doubt. 
Now as concerning the Ford, the queſti- 
on is, to which of theſe three kinds, it may 
andought to be referred, And finde three 
ſeverall opiniogs. The firſt is, ot them that 
ke the vo eternal, wanting begiveing, 
and 1ncapcable of end. The tccond, of them 
that grant both beginn and d being. 
Ihere is athird det that parts theſe two o- 
pinions, aihrming, that it had a bg, 
and 
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and (hall have no end. But leſt wee ſticke in 
the words, let us in one word or two, ſet 
downe the ſenſe and meaning of the Queſti- 
om: and becauſc that 7 is the child of con- 
fuſion, diſtiuguiſh the things d oubttull, leſt 


through the equivocation of the words, by 


miſtaking, we come untoa contrary ſenſe. 
By the wer thertore ſometime is meant the 
whole compaſle of things that are, as well 
{pirituallas bodily , extended in this tence 


| evenunto God himſelte. Secondly, it is ta- 


ken tor all things, only God excepted, even 
the whole worke of the Cato, excluding 
no creature how excellent ſocvet, no not the 
«Angels. IThirdly, it ſignifieth onely the cir- 
cuit of bodily crestures, whether you in- 
terpret bodily things to be ſuch as have bo- 
dies as parts ot them, or ſuchas, though in 
regard of compolition have no bodycs. yet 
have theyr being oncly in creatutesbodily, as 
thoſe things which we cail «Acc:4extr. For 
the firſt acception it cõcerneth not our pur- 
pole, For N ature it ſelte excludeth God from 
all kinde of begins, and it 154 principle 
both ia reaſon, and in religion, that God a 
from e verlaſling. lu the ſecond ſenſe wee 
aay take it, comprehending all things both 
ſpirituall and bodily : for even the Auges, as 

15 
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is before ſayd, had their — by creation: 
but we rather hold our ſelves unto the laſt 
ſignification, as being moſt uſually meant 
by thoſe that handle this controverſie. And 
this alſo according to its threefold conſide- 
ration, hath three ſeverall acceptations. For 
firſt, it is taken for that de & type precon. 
ceivedof the Maler God, by which he was 
ruled and directed in the building thereof, 
And this istearmed by Plato, the Ideal or 
ex world, as it were the copie which 
ed followed inthe Creation: whereby it he 
underſtand Gods decree to create, we may © 
without error entertain it;otherwilſe it is {0- & 
what harſh : for we are not to imagine that 
Ge needeth any long premeditate or fore- | 
conceived of his workes , as our finite 
artificers do, but as his wiſedome, and pow- 
er is infinite, ſo doth hee, in an vnutterable 
manner A the ſame _; deviſe the 
manner and pertorme the worke, and yet, 
not raſhly, but molt wiſely , and with Tn 
deliberation, For as he ſaid in another ſenſe, 
ſo may I ſay inthis caſe, One da) with God, 
41 6 thouſand yeares, and a thouſand yeares 4 
one day; length of time adding nothing to 
his ability and wiſedome, nor fewneſle of 


dayes, any way detracting from the perfe&ti- 
on 


MP | 
: ; 
/ 
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A Jon of his workemanſhip. Secondlyit is ta- 
ken tor the vi verſity ot things cuntayned 
ig within the compaſſe and cope of heaven and 

cath, now really and actually (ubſifting ; 
Sand this is c iHed of Plato, the world real, ag 
Fhauing an actuall and externall being in Ne- 
tre, not onely in conceit and intention. 
Thirdly, man is called the ¶ſer world, in re- 
card of that perfect analogie and ſimili- 
tude, betwixt him and this greater world , 
wherein there is nothing whole likeneſſe 
and reſemblance may not be ſeene in man: 
and this you may call the Analogical world; 
Nou by the world in our queſtion, we prin- 
t cipally vnderſtand, the frame of all things 
in heaven and in earth: leſſe principally 
Alan, as being but a part thereof. As for the 
© > otherterme, namely frernal, that alſo hath 
two acceptions; for things are ſayd to be 
1 


— —  . a — — — 


Eternali two wayes : Firſt improperly, that 
which never ſhall have end, more fitly cal. 


led Eviternallor tall. Properly that is 
| ſayd to be Erernell, which neither had begin- 
ning; nor ſhall have end, nor as Beethins ad- 
deth,any ſaccefſion, Now Eternal, we take in 

| q the more proper and latter ſenſe. So that the 
Question may thus more plainly be expreſ- 
ſed, Whether the bea ven and carth, or — 


— 
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bodily Creatures therein cont ayned, had « be. 
ginning, or fhall have an end of being. | 
5 But becauſe that part of the opinion® 
which concerneth the worlds eternity, 
parte antes as the dc hole men ſpeake ;that is, 
its being from everlaſting, is not ſo directh 
pertinent unto our purpoſe, we will withal 
poſſible breyitie, runne over the ſpeciil 
reaſons, and foundations thereof, the ma 
ther becauſe the Authors and maintayners 
thereof from the want of beginnang, inferre 
the uncapableneſſe of an end. Now the © 
chiefe Patron and defender of this opinion 
in regard of authoritie, though not of time, 
was «Arifterle, who, as I take it, rather affe- 
Qing ſingularity , than for any ſoundnefſe 
of the matter or ſtrength of Argument; 
taught it in his Liccum. For the Phileſo- 
pbers which lived before him, with generall 
conſent agreed in the contrary opinion : 
T riſmegiſtus, who with his Learning wate- 
red the thenbarren Country of Greece , 2$ 
Diadora Sicul witneſſeth in his firſt 
Booke of eAntiquitiesr, eMnſem, Orpberns, 
Linas, Epicharmus , Heſiodus, and Homer , 
amongſt rhe Poets; Zoroaftes, Anaxagorar, 
eMeliſſas, Empedocles, Pherecides, Phils 
laws, Demecyiturs and Plate , 1s Philo In 


i > deu 
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4, Leertins Diogenes, Sulpitius Seve. 
ren, eAlexander Aphrodifienſis, Plutarch, 

and Tallywitneſſe, which alſo his bookes 
intituled Times, and Critias, together 


| | = with thoſe De Republics doc teſtiſie. One- 


ly Ar:fterle in a ſelfe - conceit of ſingularity, 
how ſoever elſewhere honouring antiquity, 


rather liketh in this caſe a neu broched opt- 


, 
CL. 
* 


nion of his owne, contrary to ſo many fore- 
going Philoſepbers : and therefore Hiero- 
pbant es, a devout, though Idolatrous Prioſt, 
condemned him of arrogancie, and ſelte- 
love, not onely becauſe, contrary to the 
eommon received opinion of his Countrey, 
continued ſo many ages vngainſayed, hee 
denyed the plarelity of Gods , but alſo, and 
much more for that he ſtucke not to teach, 
that the world was from everlaſting, which 
all Greece conteſſed to have had beginning 
in time. 

But to fetch the beginning of this phan- 
taſticall opinion ſomewhat higher: we will 
beginne with Democrit at, the Archpatron 
of Fert unc, who will have the Word Eter. 
nall, and withall chanceable: But Eternitie 
and Chance, heing (as the learned Sir Philip 
obletved) things unſuſferable together; A 
Chanceable, then not Eteraall. * , 
what 


* — 
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what is more abſurd then to thinke the 


World was made by the untended, and ca- 


ſuall concourſe of indiviſible ſubſtances? for 
whence came theſe ſubſtances ? It you ſay 
they came from Everlafting & ſo were Eter- 
nall, can you conceive ſuch chanceable et- 
fects to proceed from fo certaine & neceſſa- 


8 
* 
. 


Ul 


ry cauſes? y rather, if you wil needs mais · a 


taine the infinitenes of theſe diminitive bo- 


dies, grant they had beginning from that In- | 
finite One that glued the Infinite parts f 


your finite. All, together, by his unmeaſu - 
rable Power and Miſedome. For can we ina 


gine ſuch a perfect Order and Stabilitie to 
conſiſt in theſe diſioyned ſubitances ? Order 
and Conflaxcy are children onely of Mi demi: 
& ſooner may we prove Darkrefſe to pro- 
ceed from the Swme, than Conflaexcie and 
Order from inconſtant chance , conſtant in 
nothing bur in /econftancy. Final, we mult 
eyther exclude Gods Miſedome and provi- 
dent care of the Werld made,or elſe Fortune 
from making of the World: (tor the world is 
Gods poſſeſſion, onely by right of C reati- 
*] unleſſe we imagine a deed of gift paſſed 
by Fortune at her death: cr Forewne the true 
Ownery (if the true Maker) dilinherited, & 
dy violence driven out of her dominion by 


God 


* 
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© God asan Vſurper. But God having nothing 
+ © to plead for his title unto his kingdome, but 
X 2 the right of / reation, if that pla be improo- 
ved, God cannot any longer call the World 
his owne, and therefore without cruelty 
. may caſt off all care of this his ſuppoſed of 

ſpring. For it is onely Gods Far her hood that 
& > bindes him unto his Providence. 
% 7} Therefore not to ſtay long in this opini- 
on of Fortune, let us now come unto I ure, 
of deifſied eſpecially by Strate x Natural: 
& > who fearing to overſway God with the 
a) , weight of this burthen, eyther in the ma- 
to king, or governingof the World, hath gran- 
& ted hima Remedic, or Otinm as they terme 
et 1t,thinking it more reaſon that God ſhould 
-- have an exemption from trouble, than 
1d Gods Pries, who for his fake be diſpenſed 
in withall. Batletus ſee, what this Nature 
it may bee, ſo highly by Strato magnified, 
| Thereis a particular Nature, and there is a 
general or vmuerſall Nature. The particular 
is is, that which in every ſeverall ſingle ſab. 
i= ſtance, miniſtreth Eſſence to the whole com- 
d pound: and wit hall, is aur bor of ſuch action, 
„e and motien, as is agrecable to the ſubiect 
& wherein it is, as the Vatare of fire, cauſet hi 
„che fires aſcention, the «tare of earth, the 
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earths going downward : and in regard of 
this Nature, we ſay it is Nati. to the fire 2 
toaſcend, to the earth to deſcend, the bo- 
dies having in them, even ot themſelves, by ? 
their inherent forme a promptneſſe, and in. i 
clination unto theſe motions, Now it by the 
conſpiring of theſe many and manifold Ve- 
teres, this Al, we now ſpeale ot, were made, 
as if the Element Ftberesl parts ſhouldin 
their to®n-bouſe ſer downe the bounds of e-. 
very ones oilicet hen cenſider w hat follow. 
eth, that there muit needs have beene, a wiſ 
dome ouertuling power, which made them 
concur: for ti ei natures being ſo diuers and 
contrary would rather haue wrought each 
others deſtru tion, than to friendly haue c6- 
ſorted, to mike up ſo uncxpreſſable an har- 
mony. For, togrant &»-wiedge unto them 
whereby to moderate the extremity of their 
naturall tury, or intendment of ſuch agree- 
ment, were to enter into a bottomleſſe pitof 
abſurdities, ſeeing that knowledg- al way pre- 
Wippoleth reaſer, & reaſon ſenſe: both which 
ae neuer found, eyther joyntly, or in parti in 
bodily ſenſeleſſe creatures. Now touching 
the Vn verſall Nature, v hich ſome will haue 
to be nothing, but an ident vn tue helping 
7 art hering the athion; of every particular v. 


tural | 
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rnrall body, others, an Univer/all everruling, 
and as it were, an Ideal N ature {nbſiſting.For 
as the particular nature ol every particular 
body, cauſcth aad maintaineth the particu- 
lar at0ns of the body wherein it is; ſothis 
generall Nature is the Author and maintay- 
ner ot all act and bodies; o w hich, the 
ingle ſevcrall bodies are in ſubjection, by 
CE Obedience, acknowledging a kinde of 
| {upcrioritygtn that nature which we call bi- 
verſail, Aud in the reſpect ot this Nature, 
he tire is ſayd, in ſome cales, to goe down- 
yard by Nature, as to hindei the ont 
tec of things in the world, and ſo, that emvpri- 
> nes whichnarure ſo much abhorreth. Now, 
this vmuecrtiall nature, they underſtand 


> — —— 


* 1 nature of Wr/edome , 1 and pro- 

m vidence, which with ewledee pet erf. meth 
ir ts act ions, and ſo of purpole, & deltberate- 
e.. y hath knit together theſe to many points 
do ſuch an excellent emer, this Nature! we 
* reject not, but retaine, as that Get and A. 
þ ker ot all things, that by his infinite irteſiſta- 
in ble power hath co! noyned the diſagreeing 
parts ot this viſible world, and of things 
Cc contrary made a perfect harmony, petmit- 
„ding in their nature a nucuallreſiſta ce; yet 


e= , as they hinder not their friendly copula- 
| C 
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tion in the worlds compoſition. In ſum, * 
touching Notare and Fortune, they are thus 
onely (ſàytii Scaliger) to be interpreted: that 
Nature ſignifies Geds ordinary power; and 
thus, things extraordinary may be called vn- 
natwrall : Fortune his vnrevealed vi, and 
chus may we call things chavctable, that are 
beſide expect arion, or beyond reaſon. : 
Now touching the Epicure, who(as Tah 
ſayth derived his opinion from Demecrim, 
we will in one word anſwer his reaſo,recor- + 
ded by Tally in his ſecond booke de Naters 
Deorum, and ſo come unto Arlotle, and his 
Scholler the Atheiſt. The Epicures reaſon is 
briefly thus propounded by way of interro- 
gation : What eyes (ſayth he in his ſcoiling 
1mpudency ) had Plato, to behold the fra- 
ming of this ſo great a worke? Or what 
rooles, and fellow-wo-kemen had God to 
make the World withall? The anſ wer is, that 
Pluto his eye, was the eie of rea/on,gatherin 
by neceſſary conſequence, both the bein of 
the Deity, as alſo confuſedly apprehending 
the infiniteneſſe of God his power and wiſdome 
ſhining in the World,as ina moſt cleere glaſſe 
reflecting in ſome ſort, the fe of Gods 
inviſible Natere,upon the eyes of all the be- 
holders. Touching abſcnce of ys" | 
* 


— 
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and fellow-workemen,whereby the Epicure 
would inferre the impoſſibility to create in 
God, we are not to thinke that God, inſimu⸗ 
in power,is tyed to the helpe of ſecundary in- 
{trumentall cauſes, they being but ſupplyes 
of defects, and helps of wants, in the other. 
wile inſwhcient agents: and therefpre not 
requiſite, to the eternall infiniteneſſe of Gods 
ability, Nay we may adde further, which is 
God: priviledge,God of nothing, is powerfull 
enough to make a things, much more with- 
out inſtruments. Now a poſſibility of crea- 
ting in Ga, may thus brietſy be ſhewnuccor- 
ding to the manner of being of eucry thing, 
ſo alſo is the arder of working ; but Gods be- 
ing and beginning dependeth upon nothing 
but himſelfe: why then ſhould it be thought 
impoſſible, that Gods action is not tyed unto 
any matter ? And indeed, the reaſon (as far 
as I can perceive) why other things require 
a ſubiect whereon to wor ke, is onely the im. 
potency of the Agents, but God Al-ſuffcient, 
and powerfull, who can out of the Rocks 
bring water, out of derkueſſe light, can allo 
(as he hath done) make al things of nothing. 
An other reaſon may be this, taken from the 
difference of the prinojpall efficients, God , 
Natare, Art, Ar, alway preſuppoſęth a 

C 2 thing 
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thing really aud perſecliy ſubſiſting; Nature 
onely a matter with a power to be God (a farte 
more powertull Agent then eyther Art or 
Nature) is able, of that whichis vet hung at 
all, to make a thing of actuall and real, tub. 
ſiſlence. For, it Nature can of a thing in the 
lowelt degree of being, and next to a not 
being, make a thing actually ſubſiſting, Ged 
All-ſufficient, and inhgite in power, can of ne- 
thing createany thing in what degree of be- 
ing ſoever. 

Now touching the Ache iſt, out of Ariſte- 
tle his F haleſopbie he ith drawne this fub- 
tile Interrogat orie, Wlich hes propoundeth 
with ſounſavory ſcurne : It the wor/d were 
not from Euerlaſting, but made by the God 
wou talke of, I would æ no of you, where he 
lived before the time that hec made the 
world; how he buſicd himſelte all che time 
before? for it is an abſurdity, cuen among us, 
to ſay, he was tale: as alſo what he did, if he 
did not male it from cvcrlaſting? Teuch- 
ingthe place of his be ii g, and the manner of 

his work, I may not unfitly autiv er, as a lear- 
ned Father of the Promrive Conr did uu- 
co the ſame demand; He Was in £4 Wood proute 
dmg fe Well for that fire, wich ſhould in bell ter- 
went ſacl curiem priers into marters bryond 
ther 
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their reach. But for his location, I may thus 

more fitly anſwer: that Cod is tyed to no 

place, being in all places to fill them with his 

geodueſſe, in no place to be circumſcribed by 

the eircamference. Touching his action we 
anſwer, that how ſocver the externall work, 

(the aftet- fruit ot his external wor king) had 
no externall ſenſible being, yet was hee not 
unoccupied , his very decrecing being an 
action, and that allo having relation unto 
the cteatures, whick ſhould atrerward have 
being. The H:brewer ( who many times do 
but trifle in matters of Weight) give anto this 
friuolous queſtion , as frivolous an an{wer , 
ſaying, that God to keepe himſelſe unoccu- 
pied, ſpent that time in ti iſſing expernnente, 
now making awo d on this taſhm, now on 
that, then by and by diſſolving Fs loole and 
diipleaſing worke ; at length by many trials, 
to — light upon this N, & This fashion, 
which tor his conceived uikins , he eftabli. 
ſhed. But theſe learned K, meant 
a more ſerious matter then their words 
beate ſhew of : and that was, that God did 
not raſhly, nor without great deliberation 
make the world on this faſhion rather than 
any other, and that he ſaw he might have 
madeit many other wayes, and ſooner, and 
C 3 more 
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more worlds, but would not: alluding, as l 
take it, to Gods counſell-raking , at the 
decree, touching the time and manner of the 
worlds creation, which was the ſum of our 
firſt given anſwer. But more ſoundly and to 
the purpoſe we anſwer, thatghe actions of 
the Deity are of two ſorts, immanent & inter- 
nal : or external and tranſeunt: the immanent 
actions are thoſe which bee ia the Deitie 


from one perſon umo another, as to love to- 


gether, and ſuch like: the tranſcunt ations 
are thoſe that paſſe from the Godbead , to 
ſome externall object: they may both bee 
thus #luſtrated. As in the clement of fire 
there is a faculty of heating and enlighr. 
ning, whence proceedeth heat and light 
unto the externall neere bodyes, and beſide 
this faculty there is alſo in it a naturall po- 
wer to goupward, which when it commeth 
into A, is received in no other ſubiect 
but the fire it ſelfe i ſo that, it fire could by 
abſtractive imagination be conceived of, as 
wanting theſe to tranſcunt operations, yet 
could we not iuſtly ſay it had no io, for- 
almuch as it might mooue upward,w hich is 
an immanent an inward action. So, and 
much more ſo, though we grant that there 
was no externall worke of * Gedbead, — 
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till the making of the world, yet can there 
be no neceſſary illation of fdleneſſe, ſecing it 
might have, (as indeed it had) actions im- 
manent included in the circle of the Trini. 
ty. Againe, thus reaſon theſe blaſphemous 
Atheiſts againſt the truth : If fer mans ſalce 
God made the world, and all things therein, 
how cometh it to paſſe, that there are in the 
world ſo many noiſome creatures, as Vipers 
and ſuch like, which procure rather our an- 
noyance, than ſerve any way for our uſe and 
benefit ? For to ſay they are chanceable or 
of a voluntary & ſelfe procreation, is (in our 
Philoſophy ) abſurd, eſpecially, teeing we 
extend di power, and providence vnto ve- 
ry flyes,and ſuch like creatures. But we may 
an{wer,fir(t that there is nothing ſo cumber- 
ſome,w hich is not ſome way ſerviceable. Or, 
it now diſobedient, yet not ſo created. but, 
for mans rebellion : gainſt God, permitted 
or rather directed to arme themſelves a- 
gainſt him, for whole uſe and helpe 7 
were created: like unto that (word, whic 

Hector gave Ajax, which ſo long as he uſed 
againſt men his enemies, ſerued for his helpe 
and defence; but after that he began touſe it, 
or tat her to abuſe it, to the hurt of hurtleſſe 
beaſts, it turned into his owne bowels, For 

3 4 untill 
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uatill the tranſgteſſion, dam lived as Lord 
of the creatures, hauing now the moſt dan- 
gerous and pernicious creatures under him, 
in ſublection. Forthe divell, that ſubtle Se- 
ducer, was not ſo ſimple a ſot, as to make 
choice of the ſerpent robeguile him with in- 
ticements if he had k now nc, or but ſuſpe- 
Red any reſident feare in man of the (er- 


pent, by ſome foregoing remembred mif- * 
chiefe; for that had becne rather to tetriſe 


him from all attention, then any way toal- 
lure him to tollow his counſell. So that, all 
things which now are unto corrupted man 
moſt cumberſome, as puniſhments of his 
diſloyalty, were by creation ordained for his 
furtherance. Nor necd they wonder, that 
Gods power and knowledge ſhould ſtretch it 
te vnto flyes and ſuch diminitive Crea- 
tures, as they tearme them: nay it is far more 
inſenſible, that the eſtate of Ayes ſhould be 
unknowneunto him, for that were to bound 
the infinitneſle of his knowledge. 

But to leave the protefſed Atheiſt, who 
though from «Ariſtetle his Schoole he ſuc- 
ked his noiſome error, yet went fat beyond 
Ariſtecie in impiety: For Arifterie(at leaſt in 
words)confeſſed Gods being, an infinitenes, 
which alſo he went about to prove and 


confirme 
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contirme by reaſon, whereas theſe godleſſe 
Heretikes doc not onely deny both in theyr 
wor les, and by confequence ot words, but e. 
ven ſhamelctly wich direct tpceches, not 
only his ewmpotency,but even his very being: 
let us theretore come to eAr:ſterle and his 
leſle prophane tollowers, The Peripaterticks 
principall and moſt ſubtle argument, which 
alio they vrge with greatelt vehemency is 
brictly this; lay they, eyther the worll was 
trom everlaſting, or cl{c made anew, pro- 
ceeding trom not being, unto this being 
winch now it hath. But it was not made a 
new for then, eyther it procecded from 4 
power and fitneſle which it had to bee unto 
this actuall being, or clic it was made ot no- 
ting. It before it was actually ſubſiſting, it 
had a being potentiall trom ev erlaſting( ſee- 
iig things that are potentially, though in the 
baleſt degice of being, yet are not meerely 
nothing hit tollow eth, that it alwayes was(at 
leaſt potentially) and to crernall. It we ſay 

that it was made of nothing, that is (in their 

Philoſophy Yan abſurd impoliidility, For it 

is with them a principle not queſtionable, 

T hat every making preſuppojeth a Subiett. 

Now if we obiect, that the neceſſary pre- 

ſence of a reall ſubiect dependeth only * 

che 
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the Makers infirmity , and imperfection- 
they anſwer,thet the diſability of doing im- 


ibilities is not defect or imbecility. To 
which ſayd argument of theyrs (as they 


would have it) there may bee a double an- 


ſwer given . For firſt , we attirme that the 
world proceeded, from not being to being. 
To the propoſition of their proſyllogiſme 
we anſwer by deniall therot,and reic their 


diſtinction as ſophiſticall, putting contrarie- 


ty (the greateſt oppoſition) berwixt thingy, 
not onely agreeing, but even all one. For 
there is a potentiall being, incident to things 
that are not at all, and therefore doe the 
Schoolemen diſtinguiſh of the potential 


being atter t his manner: A thing (ſay they) 


may be ſayd to have a potentiall being two 
wayes : firſt, that is ſayd to be potentially 
whichis not yet, eyther in whole, or in part 
ſubliſting in nature, which having no reall, 
or actuall cauſe of being, may notwirhſtan- 
ding afterward haue a true cauſe of its eſ- 
ſence · and exiſtence. So that it is not any 
thing, in, or of it ſelfe, but is vertually con- 
tayned within the ability of ſome thing, that 
may afterward bring it unto a true and reall 
being · As for example, there is a potential 
being of more worlds then one, inaſmuch as 

C0 
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God by his unreſiſtable, undecayed power, 
is able, as well to make more worlds , as he 
was to create this one world which wee 


be bold and inhabite: yet, who will ay, that 


r 


there are more worlds than one, eyther 
totally or partially, really and truly now be- 
ing in nature? Indeed it is a thing within the 
compaſſe of Gods omnipotency , to bring 
in a multiplicity of worlds, and therefore 
we may not untruly fay, that this multipli- 
city of worlds hatha being porentiall. So 
likewiſe, who will deny, that a man found 
and without maimeor lac ke ot his limmes 
that never ſet foot over his threſhold, hath 
power (with ſuppoſition of health and 
ftrength)to travell over the whole circuit of 
the countrey ; yet is itabſurd to ſay, that this 
journey of his, is any way in nature, eyt her 
wholly or in part. Secondly, that may iuſtly 
and is more properly ſayd; to be potentially, 
that having an actuall and reall ſuhſiſting, 
even ſeparate from it eificicat cauſe, 
wherein it was before vertually contayned, 
yet lacketh ſomewhat, which by nature it 
is capable of. As for inſtance hereof, a child 
altogether unlettered, may iuſtly be ſayd to 
be potentially diſpoſed toward the receit of 


Learning, inaſmuch as it hath areaſanable 


<< 
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ſoule, which is al way accompanied with a 
capacity of learning. To apply this diſtin- 
Aion unto our purpoſe, we lay that to bee 
potentially in the firſt degree, is indeed to 


be nothing; becauſe this potentiall being is | 


a meete not being: & ſo was the worldfrom 
everlaſting , having fuch an ability and ca- 
pable neſſe (that I may ſo ſpeake) of being, 


foraſmuchas God by his omnipotency was 


from everlaſting powerfull cnongh to cre- 


ate the wgorld, as in time hee did actually 3 


make the ſame. Now for that other kinde 
of potentiall being, incident unto things 
onely that have received an actuall becing 
from their caules, it was in that rude (bas: 
creared by God, the firſt day of the begun- 
making of the world and was afterward per- 


fected inthe worke of diſtinction (as the 


Schoole-men call it) when God out of that 
confuſion, or rather upon that rude lumpe, 
brought this admirable variety and diffe- 
rence of creatures, for the ornament of the 
world: for that the world was in this fort 
potentially onely at the creation of the firſt 
matter, Which was in the time by Moſes 
mentioned. Secondly we anſwer, that it is 
not impoſſible for God ot nothing to make 
things really and truly ſubſiſting, as we be- 

fore 
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fore proved. To their Ae or principle, 
which they call Vndeniable, we ani wer, that 
there is a two- fold faction or making : One 
naturally incident to Creatures, commonly 
called Generation; the other ſupernaturall, 
the priuiledge of God himſelfe, which we 
terme Creation, Now every making which 
isa Generation, requireth a really-being 
ſubiect, becauſe it is eyther a motion or mu- 
tation which ſuppoſeth a matter wherein it 
is received: but the making of Creation, is 
alway without any matter ſubject, being de- 
fined to be, A meking 1 not hing. 
But theſe adverſaries admit of no ſuch du- 
plicity of making, holding it a meere impoſ- 
ſibility, for any Agent in this fort to create: 
Thus therefore ſomewhat other wile We an- 
{wer : There be two forts of Agents or Ei- 
cients, the one Vniverſall, che other Parti- 
cular or Partiall. They differ thus: That the 
Eihcient v niuerſali is cauſt of the whole he- 
ing and eſſence ot it eftect, making bor! 
matter and torme ; and this action ot this 
Agent, is not Motion or Mutation, but a 
bare Emanation. The paiticular Agent 1s 
not cauſe of the whole eiſence of thar it m- 
keth: lecing it alway requireth the preext- 
ſtence of the matter, and fic action itoeres 
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is truely calle Motion or Mutation. 80 


then it is impoſſible for a partial! or halfe 


eificicnt (as you may terme him) ro worke 
or makea thing of nothing ; but for an uni- 
uerſall, it is not onely poſſible , bur even 
caſie. And is it not (thinke you, to anſwer 
euery poynt of theyr reaſon) and infirmity in 
the Maker, not to bee able to make a _ 
without matter ? for why is the exiſtence 

the matter neceſſary, but becauſe the ethici- 
ent can doe nothing: and doth not this im- 
port a detect ofthe workmans ability ? No, 
ſay the adverſaries, for it is no impertection 
to be unable to doe things impoſſible: but 
we deny that this is unpoſſible unto any. 
but unto particular agents naturall ; as for 


God to whom nothing is unpoſſible (but to 


deny himſelfe ) as he is the whole and ſale 
cauſe of being, ſo is he able even from a not 


| 


being, to bring things to the higheſt and 
molt excellent degree of being. $ccondly , © 


lay they, unleſſe we grant an ever. becing 
of motion, we mult needs admit eyther of a 
proceeding ininfinitam, or elle of this ſence- 
leſſe contradiftion, that before the firſt mo- 
tion there was a motion more ancient; two 
maine ahſurdities, the one in reaſon, the 
othet in Nature. For the progreſſe in inſim- 
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tum, they thinłc it is thus proved; for bo- 
fore the motion, whereby the firſt moved 
body was made, there was of neceſſity re- 
quilite ſome potentiall being thing, becauſe 
that motion is onely incident unto things of 
apotentiall exiſtence. If that bee granted, 
then they inferre that there was ſome mo- 
tion whereby this ſubie had it being, and (0 
is inflimicam. But to ſtop theyr long tourney, 
we may hinder this infinite proceeding by 
granting a Creation. It is true indeed, that 
there mult needs bee a thing capable of 
motion before there can be any mooving : 
for in every motion there is a thing mo- 
ving , anda thing mooved ; but there is 
no neceſſity that this mooveable ſhould 
have its being by motion; for it was made 
by Creation, which was no motion , but 
a {imple and bare emanation: For there 
is a two-fold mediate action, whereby a 
cauſe is ſayd to worke, —_ to whigh 
duplicity of action, they have thus diltin- 
guiſhed of cauſes efficient. There is, fay the 
Schoolemen, a double crhcient'or working 
cauſe, one called Efficiess per tranſmutatio- 
nem, that is, ſuch a cauſe,whoſe operation is 
alway ioyned with ſome change in the thing 
working, according as is the reſiſtance, — 
ther 
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cher of the body betwcene it, and the pati- 
cut, or of the thing whereon hee works 
eth, which doth more or leſſe withitand 
his impreiiion. The other | 15, E ffics ens per 
em an,, as When without any rcpug- 
nancy of any patient vr labour of the agent, 
the effect or worke doth voluntarily and 
freely ariſe trom the action of the Work- 
ing cauſe : as the ſhadow from the body: 
tuch is God, whole unrefiitable power by 
his bare word of command, cven of no- 
thing made this admirable worke of the 
world, as thefhadow and obicurc repreten- 
tation ot his wiledome and om ipoteucy: 
not changed in his nature, there beeing 
nothing by Reattion to imprint any thing in 
the unpaitionable Godbeav. And this is the 
full and fwbcent anſwer to the fecond 
argument. Thirdly,they reaſon thus: There 
is an etcraall mover, therefore there bath 
been an eternall motion and a thing moved, 
inaſmuch as thete relatives cannot be but 
together in nature» For anſwer whereto we 
muſt remember , that there is an abſolute, 
both contideration, and being of God. Ab- 
ſolute I fay and out of relation, otherwiſe 
Gods being ſhould be onely in relation. It 
is truc indeed, that relatty es are alway toge- 

ther 
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ther in nature — to be, and finiſhing 
their being , in one and the ſame moment. 
For inſtance, a fat her is not a father untill he 
have a ſonne, nor is he a father longer than 
he hath a ſonne. And yet for all that thoſe 
things which are Relatives, may have being, 
one before another,though not as Relatiues, 
yet as things really ſubliſting in nature. For 
example, who can deny that dan was in 
nature, before eyther conception or birth of 
his bloudy ſonne Cain ? yet was he not a fa- 
ther untill God had bleſſed him with that 
after · curſed off-ſpring. And who ſeeth not, 
that the Carpenter had being in Nature, be- 
fore he builds the houſe, although he be no 
actuall builder till the houſe be in making ? 
So God that was from everlaſting before all 

times, had his being without motion, 

though not as a mover , yet as a thing really 


and perfectly exiſting ; but when in tulneſle 


of time (according to the free determined 


| 7 purpoſe of his will) he >cgan the frame of 
the world, then alſo began he tobe a Rela- 


tiue , builder in reſpect of this goodly houſe 
| and palace, the world ; « Father, that is, the 
1 Beginning of being anto the Childe of the 
[ Creation,the 1mage of his erearnt e; and in- 
| deed, in theſe aud ſuch kind ot coatrover- 
D Bes, 
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ſies, we muſt warily uſe theſe termes of rela- 
tion, eſpecially in regard of the Creatures, 
leſt wee binde God onely unto a relative be- 
ing, and ſo make his cxiltence dependent 
on the Creatures. 

Theyr fourth argument is in ſubſtance 
this: If God ſo long before had being with- 
out being a Creator, there was doubtleſſe 
ſome defect in the forcgoirg time. the ſup» 
ply whereof in the moment of creation mo- 
ved him to make the world rather at that 
,time than any other. For there is nonew 
action but preluppoſeth tome new in- 
citement, Which moved the Agent to un- 
dertake the worke, more then before; but 
there could be nothing at this time more 
than before, that could move God the pria- 
cipall and perfecteſt workeman , to take in 
hand this buſineſſe and worke rather now. 
than before; for then how could he be the 
9 and principall cauſe ? But this in 
mort may be the anſwer ; Indced there was 
all this time an impediment, foraſmuch as 
God would not actually create, untill the 
time foreappointed in his ſecret purpoſe was 
accompliſhed. Nay, but ſay the adverſaries, 
God untill this time was indifferent to cte- 
ate, or not tocreate, therefore there was in 
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the inſtant of the Creation ſome thing that 
reſtrained this his indifferency. But we may 
anſwery That there was no ſuch indifferency, 
(as they talk e of,) God having from all 
eternity, purpoſely determined at this time 
to begin the worke of the Creation, So that 
unto the fore · mentioned demand of the A- 
theiſt, why God deferred the creating ofthe 
world untill this moment of time, we may 
anſwer, that of the choiſe of this time, rather 
then any other, tor this his wor ke, there can 
no other reaſon be given, but his moſt free- 
will. that in his decree of Creati6 reſtrained, 
and bound it felfe to this time, rather than 
unto any other. Now if they [hall reply, that 
we are not to imagine Gods will unreaſona- 
ble, and there fore go doubt there was ſome 
reaſon that moved him to this limitation 
of his will: we may anſwer, That we doe 
net deny but Gud had ſome reaton (though 
not without himſelte) of this his prorogati- 
on. Nay we may without off ence, goe ſo 
farre, as to give ſome reaſon of this dilation, 
in genetall; That God would not from 
everlaſting create the world, to (hew the iu- 
dependency ot his exiſtence in regard of the 
Creatures: as alſo,togive vs underſtand, that 
not for any hope ot benefit 4 which ſhould 
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procced to him from the Creatures, he un- 


dertooke this worke: but rat hei ( as it is the 
property ot goodneſſe to communicate it 
icltc) out of the overflowing tountaine of 
his indefectiue Geodneſſe, to Cerive ſome 
commodity unto vs his Creatures : tor hee 
t hat could ſo long be without vs, might with 


out auy inconveniency unto himſelte, for 
cver have continued in that ſtate of Leneli- 
„elle. So that, of the deferring of the Crea- 


tion, in gencralſ, there may be arcaſon gigen; 
but Why hee began at this time rather 
t han at any other, cit her beforc or aſter, thete 
is no other reaſon, but his owne fiec- will, 
knowne unto us, but here ariſeth a doubt, 
whether God could have begun ſooner, ot 
put off longer this worke of Creation. The 
anſwer is,that he could by lis potentiall and 
abſolute power; he could not by his actual! 
and conditionall. For (Gods power hath a 
ewo-fold conſideration , the one abſolute , 
without regard of any his decrees whatſoc- 
ver whereby he is abſe to doe all, even t hole 
things, that he will not; the other conditio 
nall, ioyned with the conſideration and te- 
ſpect of his will, whereby he is able to doe 
all things which hee will, and onely t hoſe 
things which he will, God therefore * 
Rec. 
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ed without his decree, was able, ſooner or 
later to create the world ; but it we conſider 
him together with his purpoſe, hee could 
not eyt her have prevented, or deferred this 
his intended worke of the Creation: Nor do 
we hcercby robbe God ot his freedome , or 
binde him to any part of the contradiction, 
but it he be bound, ſure hee hath bound 
himſelte, having this Law oncly preſcribed 
him, that he deny not himſelte, that is in- 
deed to take away his Godhcad. But it God 
would not from eveilaſting make the world, 
how 15 he not changed in his will? The an 
{wer is, that God would from euerlaſting 
make the world, but he would not make the 
world trom everlaſting ; that is in play nor 
tearmes: God had from cverlaſting a will 
and purpolc to create the world, but it ne- 
ver was his will, that the world ſhould have 
a cocternall being with himſelfe; fo that 
Gods will is ſtill the ſame altogether unalte- 
red. But they tarther urge this argument, 
demanding how God by an everlaſting and 
old action of his will, could in time create the 
world anew, remaining himſelte unchange- 
able. To which wee may anſwer, that a 
continued action of his will, how ancient ſo- 
ever, executing onely that which he before 
D 3 intended, 
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intended, may well ſtand without admiſſi- 
on of alteration ; asfor example, if the pur- 
poſe of my will to day, be ro journy toward 
Lenden the next weeke, which alſo accor- 
ding unto purpoſe I pertorme; will any man 
ſay my will is changed ? In like ſort, God 
from everlaſting decrecing to create the 
worldat ſuch a time, if at the time purpoſed 
this his decree be pur in execution, is not 
thereby changed. Nay rather he is thereby 
to be thought more unchangcable, for as 
muchas he performeth that which before 
he did determine. Why but, ſay they, God 
is not freed from alteration, becauſe that 
of a Nov. Creator, hee was made à Creator. 
The anſwer is, That God was not heereby 
changed, albeit there was indeed ſome 
change(thoughimproperly ſo called) when 
as the world proceeded fro not being unto 
being: for the ſucceſſion of a being, after a 
not being, importeth ſome alteratio, though 
not in the author of the new being, bur ra- 
ther in the thing that reccived that being; 
we ſhall make it plaine by this ſuppoſition» 
Let us imagine vault or other cloſe place, 
ſo fenced from the Sunne beames, that no 
light, not theleaſt glimmering can pierce it, 
which afterward by digging or ſome ſuch 
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meanes, may have paſſage made thorough 
it, for the Sunnesacceſle ; would we ſay that 
the Sunne were by this meanes altered, be- 
cauſc it inlightnetha place which before was 
tull of darkneſſe Even ſo, and much more 
ſo, God the fountaine of Light, (whoſe Spi- 
rit moving vpen the Waters, whereas before 
there was darkneſſe ven the face of the deepe, 
enlightned that darkneſlc, diſtinguiſhing, 
thote things which beforc were confuſedly 
inixed, or rather bringing them from no» 
thing, to this their pet tection) is not at all 
altered, but ſtill remaynerth the ſame, ever 
unchangeable. Ard indecd, if every new 
worke of God ſhould make him changea- 
Q ble, how ſhould he not be often changed, 
| creating daily the ſoules of new living men? 
For to lay they haue being before their ioy- 
ning unto the body, is plainly hereticall, and 
Origen was in that be halte accuſed of a very 
groſſe error. Nor is it likely, nor yet indeed 
poſſible, they ſhould come by tra uclion 
or propagation from our Parents, For our 
Suules being as the Angels are Spiritual 
4 ſubſtances, areas farre from that ability of 
| procreation, as the Angels are, thoſe ſuper- 
| naturall celeſtiall Creatures: and there is 
the like reaſon for both. The Angels by 
1 D 4 realon 
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reaſon of their Spirituality , are voyd and 
uncapable of procreation, mens Soules alſo 
being no leſſe Spirituall than the Angels, are 
alſo unfit for procreation « Therefore one 
Soule begets not another, much leſſe comes 
it of a corporallieed,it ſelfe being Spirituall, |} 
It remaines therefore that they arc then a- 
new created by God, and ſo coupled unto |} 
theyr bodyes. Neyther is God for thiscauſe | 

| 


changed, ſee ing, as is aforeſay d. he doth now 
onely put in execution, that which before 
he had in intention; and therefore (to con- 
clude this whole argument, with that ſaying 
of Huge de Sande Vittore ) Gods Will was E- 
tern, and t he Worke of bus Will Was temporary; 
Jer alwayes even from Eternity, hc bad a will | 
to create the world; yet never wa: he purpoſed to 
make the world from Everlaſting, but bis pur- 

poſe and will was tomate that in time which be 
parpoſed beſore time to male in time. I herefore 

by bis ever being goodnefſe be fr ever purpoſed: 

by bus Eternall Wiſedome bee away d:ſpoſed 
that, whichby bis everlaſiing power be once 
compoſed. Fittly, they reaſon from the Eter- 

nity of time, in this fort, Time is Eternall, | 


therefore there is alſo an Eternall mot ion; 
for time is the meaſure of mooving. Now 
the antecedent is thus proved: That which 

hath 
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hath beene al way, and ſhall be for ever, is E- 
ternall; but ſuch is the condition of time: 
for you can deſigne us no moment or in- 
ſtant before which, Time was not, and 
after which, Time ſhall not rcmaine- For, 
as «Ariſtotle ſayth, every now, or inſtant of 
time is the end of time paſt, and beginning 
of time to come: as in a right Line, every 
middle point is the end ot the fore- part of 
the Line, and the begining of the part fol- 
lowing.To which we may anſu ex by reze&t- 
ing this theyr deſcription ot time, for (as 
Scaliger hath well obſerved) motion is ra- 
ther the meaſure of time ; and thence it is(as 
Itake it) that 7e called the Sunne and 
Starres times Inſtruments, and as it were 
the Jacobs ftaffe of time; becaule by theyr 
motion and circumvolution we meaſure t 
indurance of the world, And therefore alſo 
(as I conceive it) the Poets called Saturne, 
that is Time, Heavens Sonne, becauſe that 
from their circular moving, came the diſtin» 
ion of Dayes, and Moneths, and Veeres. 
And to ſay the truth, there is a more gene- 
rall, and true definition of times then this of 
eAriftette,and it is this: T ke peſt, preſent and 
future indurance of things Which alſo the 
authors of this diſcription diſtinguiſh into 
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itkinds, There is (fay they ) a time perpe- 
tuall, or eternall, Gods o ne peculiar attri- 
bute, who alone indureth from Generation 
to generation; and there is an indurance r 
Time momentary, incident unto the Crea- 
tures. In this ſenſe therefore it is no abſur- | 
dity to ſay, there was a time when Ar:ſtorles 
time was not: for hee makethi time of the 
ſame age with the heavens motion, ſothat, 
untill the Heavens began to bee mooved , 
+Ariſtotles time was not: jet was there time | 
before the Heavens Creation, that is a long 
ſpace of indurance, in which God alone had 
being · But becauſe time is indeed proper 
unto the Creatures, being as (ot her bodily 
and ſpirituall Creatures ) in Scripture ſayd to 
be made by God, let us follov / Ariſetle in 
his owne Definition , and to his obiection 
out of his Schoole-interpreters we may fetch | 
this ant wer; That euery Nom, and inſtant of 
time is not both beginning ot time to come | 


— 


and end of time palt : for there is a threefold 
inſtant or Now, The fiſt is an, or Nunc 
init iat iuum, anvinſtant onely of beginning. 
The ſecond they tearme, Nanc continuats- 
num, a continuing inftant , and that is both 
beginning in reſpect of time following, and 
end in regard of time paſt. There is a third | 
inſſaat | 
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inſtant or moment, and that they call 7\ anc 
finiens, or terminat uum, and that is ſuch an 
inſtant, as only is an end of time foregoing : 
They may all bee thus illuſtrated, as in @ 
ſiraighr line, the ſu i pricke or point is only 
the beginning of the line, the laſt poixt onely 
the end of the ſame, the rcit in the middle 
are both, the end of that part of the Line 
which was before drawn,and the beginning 
of the hinder part. So in time, we may point 
out an inf ant that is onely beginne, another 
that is onely an end, athird that is both a be- 
ginning and end. Anſtetle his authority there- 
fore can trucly be underſtood onely of the 
continuing and coupling inſtant. Bur againſt 
this diſtinguiſh ing anſw er, Ariſtotle hath this 
exception : It there be any ſuch inſt ant, ⁊s 1s 
only a begianing in reſpect of time follow ing, 
and no end of that time which went before, 
then before this inſtant there was no time. 
What then ? Therefore there was an Ante 
without time, w luch is abſurd. For Aute and 
Poſt before and after, are differences ot time: 

As for example: When we ſay Ylilip lived 
before Alexander, this word Before, ſigniſies 
a difference in time, betwixt Phibp and 

eAlexaxder his ſonnes being. But who ſeeth 
not more ſubtilty than ſoundneſſe in this — 

p 
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ply of Arsfletle; for we will in like fort thus 
reaſon againſt him. In his Phyſicks he hath 
this Pſiotion, F xtra calum ul us oft loc : Be- 
yond Heaven there is no place z therefore, 
there is ſome ct ra, in which is uo place, For 
extra and intro, witocut and Within, are dif- 
ferences of place; as for example: when we 
{ay he is without doores,our meaning is, that 
he is in ſome place without the houſe, Now 
if we ſhould thus reaſon againſt Ariſtesle: 
There is out of heaven a roome or place to 
bein; for extra without, is a difference of 
place, things being ſaid to be without onely 
in regard ot place. But Ariſtetie faythextre 
cælam, therefore there is without the inward 
hollow compaſſe of heaven an externall out- 
roome : would he not ſtraight (and that 
juſtly) reprove our Sophiſtry ? For Ariſtotle 
his meaning in that place is, that all things 
whatſocver are contayned within the inſide 
of the body of Heaven: and it is as it hee 
had ſayd, there is noplace, but within the 
inſide ot the over caſt circle of heaven. In like 
ſort, when we ſay that before this firſt mo- 
ment ot the heauens motion, there was no 
time; our meaning is, that all reall time had 
beginning with the heavens moving. Real 
tim Tay ; for there it time only imaginary, 
improperly 
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improperly called time, as being rather a 
part of Eternity, and of that indurance and 
long continuance, which wee conceive to 
have beene in God before the Creation of 
the world. And thus ſhall wee reade the 
words, Before, and eAfter, uſed among the 
ancient Writers both Chriſtiana and Pro- 
phane : for ſo did Ovid uſe it in the begins 
ning of his «Metamorphoſis; Ante mare & 
terra, & quod tegit omnia CG : Before 
that heaven and earth was made. So in the 
Scripture: Before the foundations of the World 
Were laya, then art God from everlaſting world 
wit heut end. W here it ſigniſies notrue and 
really ſubſiſting time, for this time began 
oaly with the motions of the beevens, as A- 
r:flotle himſelſe witneſſeth. In briefe there- 
fore, to ſhut up this Argument and this 
whole controverſic; The firſt inſtant and 
moment of time reall (before mentioned) 
was botha begraning and end ; a beginmng of 
timereall, and an end of time imaginary: nor 
is it any abſurdity to ſay, that time imaginary 
was before true andreally ſubſifting time. 
And thus have we with all poſſible ſpeed 


runne over the realons which bee uſually 


brought to prove the worlds being from 
everlaſting ; let us now with like or leſſe 
brevity 
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brevity paſſe over thoſe reaſons which ſerve 
to improve this errour: and they are onely 
two, which we will but propound, avoiding 
over- tedious long diſcourſe; and ſo goe on 
to the other part of the queſtion. Firſt then, 
from our o e experience we reaſon thus: 
It is a truth confirmed by the tryall of all 
times, that the quantities ot mens bodyes 
have a perceiveable impayring, as allo the 
length and continuance of their lives : fo 
t hat, it in tharinfinit ſpace of foregoing time 
men had had being (as without queſtion, 
the world was never voyde of men, the prin- 
cipall and moſt noble member thereof) 
through continuall and inceſſant decay, 
theyr bodyes had beene brought to as little 
aquantity as they are capable of, it not 
cleane conſumed : but we ec their quantity 
is not yet come unto the loweſt ; therefore 
had they not being from cverlaſtiag. Se- 
condly and more ſpecially, had this world 
beene from everlaſting, infinite alſo had 
beene the propagation of man; and fo we 
would bring into the world an actuall infi- 
nite neſſe, as abſurd in Nature as Parolo- 
giſmes bee in Logicke : for in this infinite 
ſpace and generation there had beene an in- 
faite of mens Soulcs, which beeing 
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by Nature uncapable of Mortality, we can 


not ſay, that as une was created another was 
deſtroyed, and ſo ſhould there be an te- 
eſſe in regard of number, actually ſubſiſting 
in Nature, And thus hoping that ſmall 
power will ſerve to confound an adverſary 
already overcome, wee paſle to the other 
art of the Queſtion, purpoſing as much 
— as its diſhcalty and obſcurity will 
beare. . 
The Queftion is touching the worlds im- 
mortality, whether, as it had a beginning of 
being, ſo it ſhall alſo have an end. Arifforle 
when he firſt heard of theyr opinion, who 
appointed an end unto the world, ſcoihngly 
burſt out into theſe words: I was once afraid 
that my houſe et her by force of tempeſt , or by 
mary of time, or laſtly by ſome defect in be 
workeman- ſhip, (hould haue ſnddenly we hel- 
med me, but now | have great caaſe to feare my 
owne and my bouſes ruine, becauſe of theſe that 
in words ae about to pal dawne the World. But 
tor the playncr and more ſpeedy proceeding 
in the controverſie, let us in one word ſet 
downe the true meaning of the queſtion, 
There is a two-told end, the one of correp- 
tion; the other of annibilation : the end of 
corruption, | call that whereby a thing 1s 
changed 


! 
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changed from being to a not being, not ſim- 
ply as it it ceaſed altogether to be in nature, 
bat becauſe it looſeth t hat being which be- 
tore it had; as for example, when wood by 
force of fire is turned into aſhes, we may not 


untrucly ſay, there isa corruption of the 


wood, foraſmuch as it ceaſeth to be wood, & 
is become aſhes; yet can we not ſay here is 
any annihilation, for we ſec there is a ſub- 
ſtance remaining, but the matter which be- 
fore was under the forme of wood, hath now 


put on the forme of aſhes, & ſo of wood cor- 
rupted, are aſhes gencrated, according to 


that worne Axiomcot Ariſtule, That the 
corrupt ion of ene thing, is the generation of an- 


other. The end of annihilation is, when 2 
thing ſo looſeth its preſent being, that no 
part thereof, neyther matter nor yet forme 
abideth any longer in Nature; but as it firſt F 
was made ot nothing, ſo is it againe turned 
into nothing. The queſtion then (as I take 


it ) muſt be thus underitood, that the world 
ſhall have an end, though not of anathilati- 
on, yet of corruption; that is in other terms, 
though it ſhall not utterly be aboliſhed and 
turned unto nothing, (for the matter there 
of (hall ſtill remaine) yet ſhall it be changed 
into another eſtate and condition. The firſt 
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part of the aſſertion is ed by the au- 
thority of the learned. For Plato witneſſeth 
in his Tina; ſo ſayth Joche and Mere 
dias, and Damaſcene in his ſecond Booke 
viz, of Orthedexzal faith: teſtified alſo by the 
Wiſe Slower, Eccleſ. 3. J beave learned(ſaich 
the Preacher) tb «ll the Works of the Lord 
indare for ever. That is, as I interpret it, 
though not without ion, yet With- 
out annihilation. Now w they have 


this ſtate of c by Nature or no, 
there is a great q : but we 
bably anſwer, that of themſelves 
naturali diſpoſition infuſed by God. they 
haue no naturall inclination , or deſire of 
corruption, much leſſe of annihilation, for. 
aſmuch as euery thing hath a Naturall Love 
of its being, and an innated hatred of all 
things that be enemies unto the ſame, te- 
ſtified by that naturall Sympathie and Anti- 
pathy which may be obſerved in things de- 


the Lembe which never had experience of 
the Woolves cruelty , even at the firſt ſight 
doth tremble and fiye for feare : Nay, in 
Creatures of a lower degree than theſe, 
tearmed by «Ariftetle , Plant-animals , WE 
may obſerve, the like antipathy. Scaliger 

E reporteth 
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reporteth ofa Tree , growing inthe Pro- 
virce which hee calles Pudefwramen, that 
at a maus necre approaching, tor modelty, 
drewcth in his farre- ſpreading » boughes , 
at his departureſpreads it ſelte againe, for 
that cauſe tcarmed by the Inhabitants, the 
Shamr-fal-tree. But wee may more pro- 
bihly attribute this its contraction, to a 
natarall divining ſ as it were) and fote-tec- | 
line that it hath ef fome harme,wherecft it is 
in danger, as may be proportionabiy Sache. | 
realy the like behaviour in other things of | 

| 

; 


the {ime kind. For fo Arete wr) :rechof 
the Ypmgres that (when a man puts toorth 
us hand to diſplace them, as allo betore a © 
remoelt) (hrinke up together on a heape, as 
1t rev mcant to ſhite for themſclves. either 4 
by Higher, or elfe by uniting theyr diſperſed | 
For ces „tor the ſtrunger reliſtance; which are 
cv ident proofes of that naturall ingrafted Þ 
re in all things to preſerve there being. ; 
For whereas the fir{t matter is ſayd to deſire E 
corruption, for that as not contented with 
the forme it preſently enioverh, it defire an 
other, whereupon tollowes the expulſion ot 
the former before inherent: the anſwer is. 
that in his labouring to procure another 
forme, then that it had: itintcads not cor- 
ruption, 
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51 
ruption, but rat her perfection, not diſliking 
the form incumbent, ſeeing it deſireth both; 
but as £/ops 4»nge, fnatching greedily at the 
ſhadow which he thought had beene a ſub- 
lance, meant not to loſe that which he had 
tit hold ot in his teeth, So the firſt matter 
vreedily carried tothe deſite ot many formes 
whe:cin indeed conſiſteth its perfection, 
looleth that which before it had: foraſmuch 
is by a Law of Nature, Tuc ſermes of aivers, 
"or bo Ge, hind „t al the ſam: ie un- 

Ferable teget her. So tlien it deſires perfecti- 
on, but inſtead thereot accidentally gaineth 
corruption & expulſion ot the preexiſtent 
tore. Nothing therefore ſimpiy deſires it 
owne corruption, but ſo as it may tend to it 
hurther pertection, & co ſummation, much 
lellꝭ its utter abolition. Fer as much as it is 
farte bettet tu be in the vileſt and molt baſe 
degi ce ot bei, chen nat to be at all. There- 
tore the annihilation ot the world ſhal not be 
ot it ſelfe, nor yet hy any mœaucs interaall, 
Nar can it proceed trom any externall natu- 
tall agent, no not that univer ſall tote-menti- 
oned nature is able to bring it unto nothing: 
For as Nature cannot make ſomething ot 
nothing, ſo neither is ſhe ot power {whcicnt 
to bring a thing from being, to an utter not 
/ E 2 being 
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being at all, having a limited and finit pow- 
er. To which e a leatned Fry er ſaid 
excellently well. That, the frft maker of af 
things in reſpect of its being and not being us ſub- 
ieſt only vate Gods Will, permitted ts the rule of 
Natural agents onely in regard of tranſmut at i- 
om. For a Naturall agent may induce ot ex- 
pell a formeeither ſubſtantial or accidentall. 
But how farre ſoe ver mans pow er or Nature 
is caried in fury , labouring by might and 
maine towards an utter ruinating , and de- 
ſtruction of things, yet ſhall it never attaine 
unto eAw.ibilation. They may indeed by 
tyrannous inflicting of death, make that 
which is ncere the matter of a man, t he mat - 
ter of a carcaſe,they may alſo with fire,burne 
the dead corps, but though 2 thouſand thou- 
ſand woods ſhould bee ſpent in burning of 
one poorecarcale, yet were they never able 
utterly to annihilate and bring it unto no- 
thing. So that Nature is too weake to cauſe 
Annihilation. But yet ſay the ſcrupulous 
adverſaries, God who by his infinite and ſu- 
pernaturall power was able of nothing to 
make the world, is by the ſame his boundles 
power able at his to returne it to 
nothing. It is true indeed & out of queſtion, 
chat God by his abſolute undecayed pow- 
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er, is ſuſticient as well todeſtroy the world as 
he was at the beginning, to make it: by his 
abſolute power ( I ay ) conſidered without 
regard ot his v ill, but it we reſpect his po- 
er, reftrained by his will: that is regard what 
he will and hath decreed to do, if by his word 
we may learne his will, we may truly anſwer, 
that God himſelle cannot annihilate the 
word, becauſe he can do nothing that imply- 
eth contradiction, or that any way importet h 
mutability, whereby of God he ſhould bee 
made no God. Nor do we hereby take away 
his omnipotency,nay rather we eſtabliſh his 
power, it being a ctiefe poynt of infirmity 
and weakneſle , to bee capable of change, 
and able to deny it ſelfe: but God hath de- 
creed not toannihilate the world, therefore 
he cannot now turne it unto nothing, how 
then (may ſome man ſay) ſhall it have an 
end, for if neyther of it ſelfe it incline, nor 
can be by any meanes naturall inforced to 
Annihilation, no nor God himfelfe can turne 
it into nothing, what end ſhall it have? The 
anſwer is, that as man hath his end by death, 
wheras,notwithftanding his ſoule is immor- 
tall, his body is onely changed into irs firſt 
matter, not turned into nothing: ſo the 
world though incapeable of gnnihulation, as 

E 3 hath 
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hatlibeene prooved,yet hath in it an end un- 
evitable, when it hall be changed trom the 
preſent corrupt eſtate into a tar more excel- 
lent and heavenly condition of indurance 
and immortality. But here ariicth a doubt, 
moved by thote ſcoſters that Percy prophe- 
cied ſhould come in the laſt dayes, which 
demand, Where ts tie promile of het commune : 
For ſunce the father ſel or. et, allthings he 
conti nue d alile from the begin of the Crean 
tron. Where by rhe way, ler us obletve thut 
they make the time of (s 33 
t he end ot the WO Id, th ung OL ot C ind ehe 
ſame ſignification, 10 that as ma telttmo— 
nies Of cri prure, as Warrar t the certainty of 
Chriſts comming, Icive allo to prove the 
worlds end and diſſolut on. To theyr reaton 
we may anſwer with Herter, that the worlds 
long and hitherto unchanged contivuance , 
is no ſure proofe of 1unpollibility robe de- 
firoyed. For God that by his bare word 
could of nothing male the worlds can now 
alſo with as great facility alter the ſtate of v 


ſame. But their ſuppoſition is molt unttue, 


for the world hath not from the beginning 
continued in the fame ſtate unaltred, the 
whole earth being in N Houd overwhel- 
med with waters, But to this they may an» 

wer, 
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wer that it Was no ge! eral ll or univeriall de- 

truct ion, being extend led oncly to the li- 
iT Ig CICAr = & th Cy al 0 10 D4 Irt \ celery T4 
[11 Noaks Atl K tis truci de cd, t hat tlas was 
oncly a oarticu'a or pu tiall de ſtructiou, the 
Heawcns1eniay ing altogether untouched , 
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yet this (he wethas hage in the worldscllate 
which they fecuacd to deny. Touching the 
7encrall « dict inction of all things, Percraſte 

anfwcreth;to which place we will tele the 
But that whercin the duhculty of h c = 
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ſublunaty region of clementiſh bodies, there 
hath becne as great varicty, and almoſt a cir- 
cuiai alterari nu. And 1adccd, vr ere the lau- 
cus cap able ot com uptiom how could the 
Spheare of the Mono ſcituated to uceie tbe 
ſite have continued to long uncontumed. 
Let us therforc alitle £xamiite ho the cauſe 
tands: with the tlcavens in the MUtrc ot 
corruption. 
There _—_ du o ditfere! nt 0p11 LLONS of the: 1 
lu t make the heavens incortuptible, lome 
o deliver them from corruption, hac matte 
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them voyd of all matter, others allot them a 
*4 


matter, but ina diſtinct kinde from that of 
the ſublunary bodies all agreeing, that they 
be incorruptible.The chiefe of rhegfirſt Set, 
is Averroes, a learned Turke, who expoſtu- 
lating the matter with us, demands by what 
meanes we came to know the matter of the 
Heavens? For the oacly mcanes to proove 
the exi of matter in any thing, is, as he 
calleth it, Skbſtentiall t ranſmal «tron ; Or more 
plainely, the /acceſſion of former, But in Hea. 
ven there hath beene no ſuch ſucceſſion, no 
nor any alteration of qualities, therefore the 
Heavens are immaerer:«l, Bur wee may an- 
ſwer, firſt that the being of matter in any 
thing is known as well by accidentary,or lo- 
call, as by ſubſlantiall tranſma at ion. But the 
heavens have a locall Motion, or Mutation, | © 
at leaſt in their parts, therfore they conſiſt of 
matter. Secondly, we anſwer thus, that al- 2 
though the heavens haue all this while laſted 1 
without change in their ſubſtance, yer ſee - 
ing they are capable of future tranſmutati· 
on, we miy thence conclude the preſence o 
matter in them. For who would ſay, that 
there is in a ſucking child no reaſ6able ſoule 
becauſe he ſeethin him no actuall uſe of rex | 


Hon, or preſent conceit of Learning, we know 
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that his pocentiall diſpoſition and fitneſſe to 
conceive, is teſtimony ſuihcient of that ſoule . 
which is in him, Their ſecond argument is 
this, all things conſiſting of a corporall mat 
ter, are withall corruptible tor the ability of 
receiving the yet abtent formes being a pro- 
perty inſeparable from the matter, which 
alſo is accompanied with a longing deſire to 
ſupply irs detects, there muſt needs be gran- 
ted an expulſion of the incumbent forme 
for induction of anew ſucceſſor, wherein is 4 
corruption ; or els this, The matters incli- 
nation and ingratted deſire, as it were, muſt 
bealway fruſtrate, which tolly,the moſt wiſe 
God of Nature detefteth; therefore there is 

in the heavens no ſuch matter as we talke of. 

$ To which Argunient, they that make the 

matter of the celeſtiall bodies different from 
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of that of the Sablunary Creatures, frame this 

zl. £7 anſwer: Indeed (fay they) whatſoever is 

ed 3 compounded of ſuch a matter as this is, of 

e- the Snblunary creatures, is ſubject untocor- 

ti · ruption; but the heauens haue a matter ofa 

of different and farre more excellent ſtare than 

at | 3 theſeunder Elements, and that is the ſumme 

le and foundation of Ariſtotie his opinion and . 
+ [7 reaſon touching the Heavens incorruptible \ 
mw 


condition. But we that make one _ - 
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both, may thus ſomew hat probably anſwer; 
hat though tuch a matter is alway accom- 
panyed with acapableneſſe ot corruption, 
yet may it by ſome ſuperior overruling poW- 
er, be preſerved from all attuall.corruption, 
And io ſtandeth the caſe with the heavens, 
which never had becne able ot themlelves 
lo long to have continued without alteratio, 
but by the helpe of ſome higher powWer, 
nomas the Peripateticks and Platonicks 
toadly imagine the Angels or Intelligences 
(hich Aeneon cylleth letier Gods) but by 
thefjoycraigne appoyntment of God , . who 
ta woderete and ſtay the too frequent and 
overbaity alteration of the under bodyes, 
hath allotted the heavens this regularity and 
unn ormity ofmotion. But bere they will 
dcmnud a reaon, what hath {otulfilled the 
mattets deſize of interchangeable tucceſſion 
of armes, that it remayneth contented with! 

that fortag which it preſently inioyeth. The 

anſwer is: That eyther the exccllencic of 

the forme prelent cauſetlithis contentment” | 
or elte Gods appoyntment overſwayert» 

tes dylite. How then ? Arc we Patrons Cf 3 
ratur Authors of violence in thoſe excel 
lent agreeing bodyes? Nay rather, by the 

mitahion of the matters unſtaycd indie“ 
rencic, 3 
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reocie, we doe mot e eltabliſh that their ex- 
cellent harmonie. For as iu a City ſcitaate on 
the confines of two diſagree ing kingdomes, 
of it ſelſe inclining to neyther ſide, but in- 
differcnt for entertainment of eyther con- 
quering Adverſaty, it after valorous con- 
queſt performed by one party, it yeeldeth 
it ſelte to the vanquiiiers Dominion, and hy 
the provident induſtrious care of the ngw 
luperviſot, be tortiftied againſt the violent 
irtuption of the torevanquithed adverſaricss 
by this new reſtraint of its o inditfereney 
ſuttereth no vialence, but rather is confir- 
med in 2 quiet and pcactable condition 
v ichin it ſelte: ſo the matter of the celeſti- 
ail bodyes, hou ſocver naturally indifferent 
to entertaine any forme, if by the conque- 
ring action of ume prevailing Agent it bee 
poſit ſied of o excellent and powertall a 
tot mc, as admits of no cutu a ducu imprei- 
lion in this limitation of its equall inſtablo 
tor dupoſit n, is not ay Way violenced, but 
rather fitter tor the intended harmony of 
the celeſtial hodyes· And that may ſetve for 
a ſulicient rcuaſen of the hitherto incotrup- 
ted condition of the ccleſtiall bedyes, Now 
touching their future eſtate, we ſhall after 


diſpute, if firſt we have their fourth argu- 
ment 
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ment for diſproofe of the matter, as alſo the 
ſubſtance ot their opinion. Averroe: there- 
fore ſayth, that Heaven is a forme of a ſelfe- 
ſubſiſtence; immateriall, dimenſionall, local- 
ly mooveable, participating light and other 
accidents ; wherein (me thinketh)isa 75 
eontradiction: for to omit the diſquiſition, 
whether any forme can conſiſt without mat- 
ter, What is more abſurd then to imagine 
quantity really ſeparate from the matter, 
tity hauing its baſis and foundation in 


matter, and onely limitation from the 4 
forme?farther,whatſoever is capable of reall 


diviſion, hath this capability (that I may ſo 
terme it) from the matter: Real diviſion, I 
ſay, for the Mathematicians proportionably 
to their mentall abſtraction or ſeparation of 
quantity, have alſo a mentall diviſion, but 
whatſoever hath quantity, iscapable of ſuch 
a diviſions therefore alſo it hath a matter. 


Over and beſide all this, wharſoever is pet · 


ceiveable by ſenſe , hath a matter; for the 
forme of nothing can be perceived by ſence 
but is und and conceived by its ope- 
ration in the matter: but the heaven is ſen- 
file, therefore alſo materiall. To this adde 
A verrees his one teſtimony, ſet downe in 
his Comment upon «Ariſtotle his ſeuenth 

booke 


vn. 4 wee cs, 5 


: 
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booke of Metaphyſicks, wherein himſelfe 
confeſſeth , that accidents are inſeparable 
companions of the firſt Matter; hut the hea- 
uen ( by his owne authority in the firſt al- 
leaged place) hath in it light and other ac- 
cidents inherent, how then is it altogether 
voyd of matter Other Arguments taken 
from the inherency of qualities peculiarly 
incident unto things materiall, for brevities 
lake, lomit, haſtning to the ſecond Patroys 
of the Heavens immortality , that doe ac- 
knowledge a compoſition of a matter and 2 
forme in the celeſtiall body es, but will have 
it a different and a diſtinct kinde from the 
elementiſh matter of the under bodies. 
Touching the ſence of the queſlion, Plat 
and ſome of his followers in this error, in- 
terpret it, as if when we ſay, the heauens con- 
fiſt of elementary matter, wee meant that 
they are ſo compounded of the Elements, 
as are mixt bodyes here below : whereupon 
ſome of the more ancient Sectaries ia this 
kind, as Heraclitu and Pythagoras, thought 
that it was made of fire : Thales and eAnaxi- 
menen, of Earth ; Empedecles, of a medley of 
re and fire; Plato himſelfe, of the foure E- 
lements, or (as Proclus recordeth his opini- 
on) of the quinrefſence of them: whoſe refu- 
dation 


14 
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tation We omtt, as impertine t unto our pur- 
poſe: for our meaning is not that the Ele- 
ments are the matter whercot the heavens 
be made , hut thus we underitand it, that the 
matter of the Eckercall and E ementiſh Be- 
dyes is of the ſame i the whole firſt mat. 
ter being divided into tlieic principall parts, 
as into haltes, the one halte united unto the 
tormes ccleſtiall , the other halte coupled 
unte the formes of the Elements: and 0 
(as Iconcciue is that plce in the begin» 
ning of qeueſsto be underitoo!; where it 
15 fayd, that Tithe Vegrrn: ww Cod rented thy 
by Haden andthe Earth, that is; the matter 
. whercofbeevevand the elements were atter- 


wards made, fignified untous by the name 
1 of thoſe waters wherewporn the (þ:1 18 of God was 

? moo dea: and me thinketh theargument is 
4 very ſound, which is commonly al elged by ©: 


our partakers : for as in other kindes of can» | | 
1 les, there is one, fiſt & principall whercunto | 
all the reſt are reduced, ſoalſo in this kinde 

ot the Matter, there being the like reaſon 

of all. But if we diſtinguiſh the Matter of the 

heavens fro thar of the elements, we cannot 

1 come to one firſt Matter of all things; tlrere- 

tore there is the ſame Matter both of the 

=. Cclcitial & interigrbodies,to which we may 


\ i , adde 
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* 
adde that thredbare argument of the Philo- 
ſophers, Without nece(]; ty we maſt not imagine 
4 plurality in Nature, fotaſmuch as Nature 
abhorreth Vanity; but there is no neceility 
of the matters plurality; tor the maine 
ground of this diſtinction (for ought that 1 
can fee) is, leſt they ſhould bee forced to 
grant a power inthe heavens tending to cor- 
ruption,which(as isbefore ſaid) hath no ne- 
cellary illation, foraſmuch as the excclleney 
of the forme preſent , reſtraincth the wan» 
dring indifterent defire of the matter, reſi- 
ſting g the violent impreſſion of fortain quali- 
ties that ſhould breed Rebellion of the ſub- 
iect creatures, againſt their commander the 
* heavens. But touching their reaſons(in my 
poore opinion) they are very inſufficient : 
tor firſt thus they diſpute : The formes of 
the ſublunary bodies may be ſeparated from 
„ their matter, but the heavens forme is unſe- 
parable; when in my iudgment they prove 
rather a diſtinction ot tormes, than any di- 
| verity of the matter. Or it they thence 
proovea diver ſity of matter, becanſe the 
tormes incident, are of greater and leſle ex- 
cellencyv, one in retpect of another; we may 
as well fav, that the! body ofa man is of di- 
flint matter from that of the other more 
b alC 
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baſe creatures, becauſe his forme is ſo paſſing | 
excellent. Oc if they reſtraine their com 
riſon onely to the power of ſeparation, that 
becauſe the matter of the heavens is joyned 
inſeparably to the forme, when contrariwiſe 
the elementiſh matter hath often ſeparations 
therefore thergis not the ſame matter of 
both: wee anſwer, that the ſame matter in 
nde, may ſo inſepatably bee united to its 
forme, as that it can never be ſejoy ned; not 
that we den a power of future ſeparatio of 
the heavens mattet trom the preſent forme; 
but that this may bee a ſuhcient reaſon of ; 
their hitherto inſeparable union. A ſecond 7 
Argument is that of Ariſtot le, ſaith he, what- 
ſoever things participate the ſame matter, 
are capable of mutable tranſ mutation, but 
the heavens can never bee changed into the 
inferior bodies, for ſomuch as the Elements 
are alrogether paſlively diſpoſed for receit 
of the Heavens action, without any reaQi- 
-_ the heavens; therefore there is not 


* 2 


on 
— — — To which wean- * 
wer that t zolition or firſt ſentence ©: 
mult be — tranſas- 
—— and that with this exception; unleſſe 
the matters imperfectiõ be per fected by the 
formes inherent excellency, or ceſiltance — 
made 


— 
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— — , 
made of ſome ſuperiour forme, to turne a» 


way the violence of the oppugning Agent, 
We ſay that the forme now being in the hea- 
vens, is of ſo powerfull and unconquerable 
a nature, as that no naturall contrary agent is 
able to compaſſe any the leaſt new Impreſſi- 
on, Thirdly, thus they reaſon : Were the 
heavens of the ſame matter with the bodies 
of the elements, then in like fort ſhould they 
(atleaſt by Nature) be corruptible; but the 
corruption is altogether abhorrent from the 
heavens nature, To whichaſlumption D 
maſcen anſwers by a flat deniall, for even the 
heavens in his Philoſophy are naturally ſub- 
ject to corruption. To which — that 
of Plate in his Trmew, that attributes the 
heayens incorruptiblenes to a ſuperior more 
powerfall cauſe. For ſo hee brings in the 
maker of the worid ſpeaking unto the cele- 
ſtiall bodies; By nature you are diſſoluble, but 
throucb my will preſerved from diſſolation. Nor 
(ball the deflinzes of death pre uvasſe over you, to 
aeg rey you, becanſe my Will is a hend of more 
power to kgepe you from corruption, than that 
w berewit h ar your firſt making you were helden 
teget her. And thus have wee haſtily ranne 
over the ditticult queſtion of the beavens 
matter» Touching the certainty and 2 
F E 
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of their diflolurjon we will briefly ſpeake by ſpeake by | 
and by, after the reſolution of the other ar- 
guments, for the non-difſolution of the 
world. 

Simon Magus, as it is recorded, (wb, 3. 
Recog, Beats Petri, Cay · 3 · (if the records be 
true) thus replyed upon the learned A 
for the worlds immortality : If Gud 
firutely and one _ + the world ufo | 

good, how in the end deſtroy the 
— ? if heedeftroy c that which is good , | 
how ſhall himſelſe continue good? If hee 
pull it downe becauſe it 2 ſhall be 
then be free from evill, that made it evil / 
To which we anſwer with StePerer in the [1 | 
ſame place: That the world in its firſt or igi- 
nall tate was 
dained to 


| 
] 
d, yet ſo as it was foreor- - 
: nor doe wee thereby © © 
——— eſſe ; for the he - 
vens (the moſt t part ot the world) 
being not made for themſclves, but fr 
I 

{ 

t 

t 


— end after to be revealed; how good 
yet were to bee diſſolved that that 
for for wick hes were ordayned might 
rk 1 alſo Peter thus famili 8 
F not bow cunningly an © 
is framed , yet for tnanifeſtation of © 


ehegnd ef iz making, js mut be broken off el 
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, — So muſt the preſent eſtate of the 


a 1 8 [ x 


| 
; 
d 
4 
4 
- 
U 
it 
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ching the means and manner of the diſſoluti- 
on, the Steic is glanced at it a farre off, being 


world, of neceſſity, be deſtroyed, char the 
more excellent condition of the Ki 

of Heaven may be made manifeſt : at which 
time o this degenerated evillſtate ef cor- 
ruption ſhall be done away, that a more 
rious eſtate of incorru may be | 
rad. So then, that the world ſhall have an 
end, Itake it, it is manifeſt; and that at 
an end of annihilation, but of corruption : 
which indeed (ball be a way unto I= 
ction. Now concerni times and ſea- 
ſons of the — i ion, we 1 
take upon us curiouſly to determine, ſeeing 
God, the beginn ug and end of all N 
hath left the time unrevealed uato us. Tou- 


of opinion, t hat the world ſhould by fire be 
diſſolved. For thinking the ſtarres and the 
skyes fire, to have a waſting action upon the 
inferiour Elements, theyr nouriſhing moy- 
ſture by little and little decaying, when ney- 
ther the earth can have refeRion by the wa- 
ter, nor the aire procreation after its abſolute 


= conſumption, there ſhall remaine not hi 
but fire to conſume both the Heavens — 


the Earth, of which afterward anew world 
F 2 Gould 
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ſhould be made; whoſe opinion is very con- 
{onaar unto that of / eter, fave onely t hat 
they thouglit this deſtruction ſhould come 
of a natural neceſſity for Peter allo taught,it 
ſhould be by fire, wherwith God(withdraw- 
ing his hand of preſervation ) ſhould con. 
ſume this world „ and of the aſhes heereof 
create a new; yet ſo, as neyther the ſeate of 
the bleſſed ſoules in heaven, nor the dungeon 
of the damned in hell ſhould be deſtroyed; 
that neyther the joycs of the Saints, nor the 


torments of the wicked, ſhould be interrup- | 
red. As for the firme ment and the other in- 
fetiour ſphere ether with the elements, 
they ſhalbe i with another, & that a far 


wy 1 


* 
1 


more excellent condition, putting off theſe 


accidents and affections of corruption fit for 


4 


the continuall generation and corruption 
of the naturall bodyes, and receiving other 
qualities, agreeable to the incorruptible 
eſtate of the world to come; ſo that they: 
ſubſtance ſhall be all one, howſocver they 
alter theyr qualities. As inthe reſurrection 
mens bodyes ſhall be of the ſame ſubſtance, 
but of a different dilpoſition, For this cer. 


ruption muſt put en incorription, and this w-. 
tall muſt put on m Hv y. So that as Saint 


Pant ſayd, eur imperfett knowledge which 1. 
hant © 
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baut in tha liſe, ſhall in the aſter- werd i be alx- 
$5ſhed, becauſe then we ſhall have a nuve ſal & 
perfett knowledge cf God and bu Chriff, So 
may we well ſay, this world ſhall be deftroy- 
cd, becauſe it ſhall loſe this preſent eſtate of 
imperfection and put on à more glorious 
condition fit for the world to come. And 
do, I take it, arc thoſe places ot Scriptute to 
bee underſtood, where mention is made of 
the worlds periſhing, that is, the preſent c- 
ſtate of this world ſhall be aboliſhed, andthe 
- & tame ſubſtance indued witha more glorious 
condition. To whichaccordeth that of Da- 
1d, Fſal, 102. They ſhe periſh,but t hen ſhalt 
e © mdureghey ſhall all Wax old a3 doth a garment; 
i a: 4 veſfure (hat: thou change them and r bey 
n © ſhall be changed: plainely fignitying , that 
xr © theperiſhing of che creatures (hall be onely 
le 
7 
') 


an alteration, which God th3ll bring vpon 
them. 
Now tothat fruitleſſe que ſtion ot the 
a beavens motion or teſt, we may anſwer pro- 
e, bably, that they ſhall have an end of moo- 
ving, for their mot ion being ordayned onely 
for ordering things below, eſpecially for 
= continuance of their generation, ſeeing All 
* propagation of the ſpecies in lwing Crea- 
tures, as alſomutuall procreation in the ele- 
F 3 mentiſh 
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mentiſh liveleſſe bodyes being ended, to 
} what purpoſe ſhould the heavens mooving 
longer indure ? Which may a!{o ſemblably | 
be anſwered touohing the action and | 
on of the Elements, as alſo for the being of 
things — 7 of their mixture , az 
plants and ſenſible creatures, being thing 
onely tor mans helpe , and ſuſte 
nance, who in that bleſſed ſtate of immor- 
| talixy without the leaſt deteR ſhall need m 
1 fuch ſupply of his wants; v hic h quiet & reſl 
1 — — is —. 
ome have fondly imagined, to be attribute 
onely unto the quiet reſt of the heavens; fa 
whenat theprayers of eſhaab the Sun ſtood - 
Rill, and with it the reſt of the celeſtiall bo. 
es (unlefſe we imagine the whole courſe 
therm to have beene perverted) yet c | 
ſed nor the naturall actions of things below, 
far even at that time did 7ofbus fight. Bat 
the true cauſe of their reſt from motion is 
the will ofthe firſt cauſe, without whoſead- 
F iuvunt-fallow- wor king, the ſecundary cas 
| | ſes are quite diſab - —_— 
F functions. From hence therefore, J 
from the certainty of the worlds diſſelution 


— we 


re Ire — — 


| 
we thus reaſon for our maine poſition. fx 
*, Frheworld ancapable of eternity, han? . 
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limited time of endurance which it cannot 

aſſe, then hath man alſo his continuance 
— — within compaſſe of the 
worlds laſting. For location being a thing 
inſeparable from exiſtence, the world,mans 
habꝛtation, aud manfion houſe being diflol- 
ved, man the principall inhabitant, muſt have 
a ioynt and fellow diſſolution. But for the 
more through - handling of this undoubted 
truth, uur purpoſe is more particularly to 
treate thereof ; theretote to leavet his farre 
fetched, though not impertinent reaſon , 
taken from the worlds inevitable deſtructiõ, 
we will come to a neerer and more proper 


diſquiſition, holding our ſelves within the 
compaſſe of mans owne nature. | 
I have read ofa late living learned Phy- 

tian, Paraceiſas by name, who had ſuch 
© confidence in the abſolute pertection of his 


$kill, that he doubted not to profeffe him- 
ſelfe able by Phyſicke to preſerve a man in 
ſo perfect a temperature, that he ould na- 
ver dye by ſickneſſe; but his owne haflic 
leaving oft his life was confutation ſufficient, 


dl his eyther falſe oſtentation, or extreame 

madueſſe. For himſelfe eyther not able, 

which bewray ed his unskilfull impotency , 

or elſe unwilling, which ſhewed his wikull 
F 4 


folly, 
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folly, ere he came tothe prime of his age, 
before he was thirty yeares old, ended his 
dayes, learning at length by his owne expe- 
rience , that Art can never overcome the 
neceſſi ty of Nature; nor mans cunning pre- 
vent or prevert the decrees of the deſtinies. 
But tothe matter in hand, che queſtion is, 
whether man by nature is ſubject unto 
death, t he end of Nature? To which we an. 
ſwer, that mans nature hath a double conſi. 
deration ; firſt in the incorrupt ſtare and pu- 
rity of Creation; ſecondly, in the degenera- *7 
ted condition of corruption, which al- 
though it were alrogether unknowne unto {7 
the Gentiliſh Philoſophers, yet is its conſi- 
deration in partPlilotophicall, & therefore F 
not wholly to be omitted. Now in the fark F 
confideratto of nature, we anſwer negative» 
ly, forumuch as undefiled nature was unca | 
pable of the Soules ſeparation from the bo- 
dy, betweene which there was ſo abſolute! 
and pertect an harmony and conſent , that 
as the under faculties of the Soule, were in 
ſubjection tothe reaſonable and molt prin- | 
cipall part thereof, without the leaſt jarre 
and difagreement ; ſo fared it in the body, 
though compounded of the contrary na- 
tures of the foure elements, yct fo well tem- 
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* pered 


beene ſubiect to the corruption of deſtruc- 
tion 
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ered by proportion, that there could bee 
— 2 leaſt diſcord. But after 
that mans pride ſet abroch by the Divels 
ſuggeſtion, ventred to taſte of the forbidden 
fruit for deſire of knowledge; the light 
of reaſon being the life of the Soule, over- 
caſt by the unavuydable Cloudes of igno. 
rance, there grew adiſagreement and quar- 
rell among the ſubiect interior parts ot the 
Soule, from whence followed the warre of 
the Elements in the body, never to bee en- 


died till the field were loſt by bloud : and 


therefore excellent was the ſpeech of the 
Fryer Ferw ; T be diſeaſes of the body came 


. from ſinne the Soules ſickueſſe, the death ofthe 
body frem the acath of the ſoule ; and who darer 
” ſay, the dealing is wnequall, thit bee ſhould 


inc urre the death of the body, Who wilfully rezee 
Red the life of the ſonule? Or Who rarvailes that 
the Devell by Gods ſuffcrance tormenteth the 
body with diſeaſes that gave the divell a place of 
dwe ling n bis fonlt So that the death of the 
body being the ſeparation of the Soule from 
the body, was a puniſhment inflicted 
for mans wiltull ſequeſtration of himſelte 
from God; and it|is a good collection more 
then conjeurall; that the body had never 
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tion, had not the Soule beens tainted with 
the corruption of defiling. Man therefore 
in his primary ſtate of Creation, was not 
naturally ſubiect unto death, but in the defi- 
led condition of Nature, death 
is become inevitable; and therefore T bales 
Mileſint , one of the ſeven Wiſe men, 
was wont to ſay, that there was no difference 
betweene a mans life and his death , be 
both things agreeable unro Nature ; a 
thence proceeded their reſolute contempt 
of death, becauſe they thought it was inevi- 
table: whereupon the Epicare himſelfe 
aonſidering the inevitableneſſe of deaths 
comming, was (as M.ximu witneſſeth) 
wont to ſay; T bar ag«inft ot ber t hing: we muſt 
finde ſome defence and remedir, onely drath Was 
vnreſiſtable : our body (the vndefenced City of 
our ſoule)beins all vnſuſscient to wit ht and the 
violent aſſaults of death. But to leave the infi- 
nite teſtimonies of the learned , grounded 
upon ſo long experience, let us deale with 
reaſons more artificiall, let us deale with 


truth firſt in particular, that every man hath 


his endurance dated, which he cannot paſſe , 
after ward goe unto the ſpecies, to declare 
it alſo in the whole kinde. 


Theprincipall and maine reaſon is taken 
from 
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from his compoſition ; for man conſiſting 
os matter and a forme, as _ —_— other 
ly living Creatures, though the (pi 
er rr ih of his Sou'e be mma, 
yet his body being made ot the ſuſt matter, 
whoſe inſeparable companion is a deſre of 
change, there muſt of nece ſſity follow diſ- 
ſolution ; for God aud nature (according to 
our preſuppoſition ) doing nothing in vaine, 
this inſatiable appetite of — new 
formes, ſhall not ſjnally temaine wholly fre- 
ſtrate: if therefore we grant au induction of 
| a new forme, wemult withall grant an ex- 
pulſion of that that betore was inherent, tor 
as much as two formes of divers kinds are 
unluſſerable together in the {ame ſubieRt, 
whereupoa doth follow the corruption of 
the whole compound. But it we ſhall make 
amore diligent and narrow inquirie'into the 
cauſes of this diſſolution, we may find plen- 
ty of reaſons miniſtred to confirme this 
truth. Now the firſt cauſe Naturall of natu- 
rall death, is contrartety in the compound z 
for all corruption preſuppoſing alteratios , 
ubich is onely betwixt, and by meanes of 
|  eontrary qualities, contrariety of the inhe- 
tent qualities, (being the onely cauſe of al» 
| teration) is alſo cue of the compounds 
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corruption, which is farther manifcſted by 

experience, for ſo we ſee things wherein is 

leaſt diſagreement, to bee of longeſt conti- 

nuance, and the immateriall ſubſtance of the 
creatures ſpirituall, voyd of all contrariety, 

uncapable alſo of corruption; ſo that the 

inherence of contrariety is one ſycciall cauſe 
of the compounds diſſolution. Man there- 
fore,whoſe body conſiſts of the cver-iarring 
clements, Fire, Are, Water, Earth, hath al- 
ſo an unteſiſtable home · bred cauſe of diſſolu- 
tion. Furthermore, the conſent of all Philo- 
ſophers, and reaſon it ſelfe hath fer done 
this truth as undenyable, that mans life and 
the chicfe maintenance thereof, conſiſteth 
principally, if not wholly, in the due and iuſt 
proportionable temperature of the foure 
fir ſt qualities, Heat, Cold, Drineſſe, Moifture, 
and till theyr diſproportion, there rs no dan- 
ger of death, or any growing ſickeneſſe: 


w hereupon · A verroes hath this definition of 


ſickneſſe; That « i nothing elſe, but the vn. 
ate , diſproportios of thoſe fours qualities , 
whereby the part Whereinto the ſame is incident, 
i diſabled to perſorme its natarall functions, 
whereout ariſeth this collectiõ as neceſſary, 
beeing almoſt all one with choſe things 
torelayd, vic. that the diſproportion of che 
; foure 
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foure firſt qualities, and their ſwaruing from 
their iuſt temperature, is cauſe of their ſub- 
jects diſſolution: but in euery man wee ſee 
a declining from his engratted natural com- 
plexion, which alſo increaſet h more and 
more according as his ages are altered ther- 
fore mans diſſolvtion cannot bee auoyded: 
where (by the way) wee muſt not let paſſe 
the faying of the Philoſopher ; that wars life 
conſiſteth in heat, which allo is thereby proo- 
ved, becauſe in the preſence thereof, if it be 
not exceſſiue, wee ſee a kinde of clarity and 
vigor as it were newly infuſed, at its depar- 
ture the wonted or rather farre greater re» 
courſe of languor. But we are not ſo to vn- 
derſtand that ſaying of the Philoſopher, as if 
heat were the fole & onely cauſeof life; for 
euen by Ariſtat le his one witneſſe, the tem- 
per of t he foure firſt qualities, is the trueſt 
& moſt propercoatinent cauſe of lite : but 
the meaning is, that cur naturall heate 1s 
the chiefe inſtrument of the ſoule toexercite 
the vitall functions, as nutrition, dngments- 
rien, and ſuch like, yer ſo tempered, that i 
exceed not the proportionable meſure ot 
our naturall moiſture, the food and nouriſh- 
ment of our heat. And hence is tht of 
Ficinui, that our life,as lig kt ,confiftirb in heat, 
— 
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Whoſe food and aint ainance © of an Atry and 
fattie woyfture, not onlihe ums eyle, Whoſe im. 
moderate exce(ſe and impuriree or defect, are all 
weſters of our vital heave ; ſo that there was 
as great neceſſity of moyſture as of heat in 
the performance of our narurall vitall fun- 
tions, whence came the neceſſitie of nou- 
riſhment : for our congenerate heate having 
aconſuming action upon our moylture, the 
j reſiſtance : thereof being altogether unable 
13 to withſtand the heats —— action, Na- 
i, ture that like a kinde mother is never Wan- 
ting to the neceſſities of her oft-ſpring, hath 
beſtowed on our ſoule a faculty, hereby to 
reſtore our decayed moyſture , through the 
aſſimilation of the nouriſhment applyed vn- 
| to the waſted ſubſtance. Now the eſpeciall 
i meanes of this decay, as is aforeſayd, is our 


— 


| 4 heates aſſuilting action, whereby the Joule 
4 continually engendreth of our humiditys 
1 new ſpirits, for gaaint1inance of the vitall & 


ſenſuall actions, lich being waſted by their 
never · ceaſing operation (as nothing is able 
— to continue without interchangeable 
[| reſt) have ot neceſſity a ſupply from our 
it humidity, and our moiſture alſo equally de- 
1 cayed, hath the like ſupply made by riouriſh- 
x meat which wee regeive, t there Lhould 
1 . follow 
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follow a ſudden deſtraction: hence there - 
fore, that is ſtom the neceſſity of contimull 
nouriſhment , we inferre a decay ot naturall 
moyſture, for otherwiſe w her eunto is nutri- 
tion directed ? 

But here remaineth a doubt; for if there 
be reſtitution uf the loſt naturall moyſture , 
made by the receipt of nouriſhment whence 
commeth death the end of Nature? For our 
heat having alway what to feed upon, ey- 
— Nature or by this outward ſupply of 
i nt, — never aſſailing us, 
but by the baniſhment aud extinguiſhing of 
this naturall heate, where is this neceſſity of 
cading our life? The anſwer is, that the im- 
arity of the ourward nouriſhment inward- 
y applyed by degrees tainteth that narurall 

| ed hamidiry , and by its continual 
mixture at length wholly corrupteth it · For 
as inthe mingling of water with wine, the 
greater the — is, the more is 
che infeebling and weakning of the Wines 
force, till at length it bee cleane opprofſed 
and extinguiſhed: ſois it in the caſe of nu- 
trition , wherein though at firſt our naturalk 
hear and moyſtureretaine their purity and 
naturall quality, yet at length by contiauall 
ui xtute of the alia — their fol- 


loweth - 
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loweth a totall and perfect corruption of 
their integrity. Now it by the reſtorative 
faculty of the Soule there could bee ſupply 
made of as pure moy ſture as that which was 
loſt, the creature might for any thing in na- 
ture) be preſerved alive for ever. And there- 
fore Ficus belide the iuſt proportion of 
moyſture unto the heat, cequiteth alſo purity 
and incorruption in the moiſture, for as eve- 
ry moy ſture is not a preſerver of the light of 
a Lampe, but though oyle maintaines the 
flame, yet water doth quei ch it: fo is it in 
the caſe of our life, which p:incipally conſ- 

ſteth in heat, for the watrith humidity doth 
cleane extinguiſh it. And thence it is, that 
old men when they are neereſt unto they: 
end abound witha watriſh humour, yet are 
they ſayd to be cold and dry, as wanting in- 
deed that mo ſture which is the fitteit for 
their heat to feed upon. | 
So that the truth of the poſition is mani - 
felt in the particulars,namely that every man 
hath an end and tearme of indurance which 
he cannot paſſe. Now this end commeth 
eyther by meanes naturall and growing in 
him, or by violent and unnaturall meanes- 
W hcreupon they have diſtinguiſhed death 
into two kinds, one Natsrall,che other V- 
lent, 
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leut : Naturall death is where our natiue 
moiſture is by meanes of our naturall heat 
(continually working vpon it) canſumed 
& diſpate hed, whence followeth a lingring, 
languiſhing and pining ot our naturall heate 
as wanting what to feed vpon; contrary to 
the ſubtill opinion of the fault finding alina 
Scaliger, that thought our natur all heat to 
be weakned,and in the end cleane conſumed 
onely by want ob interchangeable reſt, and 
ceaſing from its operation. For as we ee fire 
not waſted by much vie, but lingringly ex- 
tinguiſhed by decay & want of fit fewell for 
to feed vpon ; ſo our home · bred naturall 
heat not tired with ouer- working, but lan- 
gaiſhing with the decay of fit food, is at 
length together with our moiſture its natu- 
rall prouided foode, cleane conſumed. To 
which may be addedthat ſaying of Fernehus 
to this purpole , that though cn 
himſelfe, the God of Ph1jiche had the gui- 
ding of the moſt temperate complexioned 
man that can be imagined and that trom his 
birth, to keepe him trom all ourward annoi- 


| ances whatſoener, yet hath he in hiauelfe an. 


home-bred enemy by little and lictle to 
{polle him of his life. Vnnaturalland violent 
death, is when our naturall heat either wirh 
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too much cold, or exceſſive externall heat, 
or wit h an immoderate mcaſure of moiſture 
is extinguiſhed. According to which two 
kinds ot death, the learned Schuolemen haue 
de viſed a double tearme of our lite: There is, 
lay they, A rearme of VN atwre,and there is, A 
tears beſide Nature. The natural trarme, is 
that utmoſt time, that a man by his complex. 
ion can reach untogw hich is fart het oſſ or nce- 
rer according to the differences of mens 
temperatures. The terme or limit beſide ne- 
ture, is when mans life either cometh ſhort 
of that length which by his complexion hee 
may uttaine unto, or is protracted and pro- 
longed beyond the cout ic ot nature, & that 
they call the end or terme ot Cod, preſcience, 
& tore · appointment in his un: evcaled will, 
which a man can neyther prevent, nor yet 
prolong: and this hath for the moſt part 
place in violent death; and was therefore 
alſo propounded by thoſe devout Schoole- 
men, leſt men ſhould not thinke they de- 
pended only upon chance , or fell out with- 
out Gods eſpeciall counſel! and diſpoſing. 
For ſo we ſee in daily experience B many men 
in the prime of their yeares, and ſtrength of 
their age, eyther by ryot, or amine, peſtilence 
or ſword, ſuddenly cut off, and we art many 
times? 
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times mooved with pity in that behalfe, be- 
wayling their eſtate that in our judgements 
might have lived a great deale longer : as 
indeed they might, it we teſpect what they 
were capable of by their complexion ; but in 
regard of Gods decree and purpoſe it was 
impoſſible for them to paſſe that moment 
and poynt of time: for Gods preſcience can 
never be deceived. And this, toauoyd tedi- 
ouſneſſe, may briefly ſerve tor the certainty 
of the end of particular men. 

Now for the indurance of man in pcie in 
which regard onely he is {aid to be a —— of 
the world) we may paſſe over unto it by way 
of Prolepſis, or preoccupation. For it may 
be obiected, that though there is a limited 
endurance of particular and fingle men, yet 
there may be a perpetual preſervation of the 
ſpecies, or kinde : and therefore God hath 
beſtowed on man a faculty ot ptocreation to 
propagate his kinde; that though every 
man muſt (of a naturall neceſlity } dye, yet 
might he leaue another of his owne kinde 
behinde lum, that ſo there might be a conti- 
nuall and everlaſting ſucceſſion. To which 
weanlwer, that if they grant a corruption in 
the particular, they mult w it hall grant it in 


the ſpecies, For the ſpecres being a thing ex- 
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iſtent onely in imagination, not hauing any 
reall being, bur as wee concciue of it in the 
particu/ars,it is aneceflary ill ation, t hat from 
rhe corruption of all the paxticulars, we may 
com lude the like of the generall. But to 
ſnew it more plainely, by a demonſtratiue 
proceeding , we may obſetue the like courſe 
of decay in the ſbecses as there is in the mat» 
AA, For as nutrition is to the particular, 
1019 generation to the ſpecs, 11 the cate of 
their continuance and pteictuation: where- 
fort as hy the nouriſhment we take tor reſti. 
rution of our natural moiſtu c, thete being 
ſupplied not ſo pure hamidity as was ſoſt . the 
particulars decay ing by little and little, are 
at laſt cleane conſumed : ſo by procieationę 
the maintenance of our ſpec , the purity of 
our complexion being by degices and by 
time diminiſhed, at length ther e followes, 
cuen of neceſſity, an abſolute corruption. 
Now (as I conceiue of it) the decay commeth 
thus, tor the particulars,whoſe function this 
generation is, being by continuall mixtme 
of outward nourithment corrupted, the ſecd, 
the matter and meanes of propagation cannot 
but be tainted with like corruption. And 
that is the Chiefe reaſon — other leſſe 
principall, that men in this age of the word 
are 
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are of leſſe continuance than they were in 
former time, From all which we thus con- 
clude ; if the naturall vigour of rhe fprever be 
by little and little continually weakened, 
there muſt of ncceility, in the end toliow a 
full and perfect cortuption. FO! (4s Ars. 
tie (aid of the div iſion of any tlung ſinite, that 
by otten detraction , though bur of a little 
quantity, the whcle beeommethat leneth 
uncapable of divition) o by conrinnall wa- 
(ting of the vertuc of the kinte, chere fol- 
loweth at length ven of nccelitty, a total! 
and inevitable extinguithing. 

N-w to that frivolous fruticife queſtion, 
whether this en land dettruction bee of ra- 
ture, or piocetdeth trom any effectuall ope- 
ration ot God; wee may thus anfwer : that 
we diſpute not what ſhall be in this cxſ{e pur 
what may bee: and according ta that tenſe 
wee ſay, that even of a naturall neceſlitie 
(though God ſhould not untimely cut off 
the thred of our lite) yet even of its owne 
accord, ſhould whole mankind have an 
end; which 1s manifeſt by that forenamed 
continually curtalling of our life, obſerved by 
experience, and noted our of the legends ot 
antiquities : for before that univerſall de- 
juge in Noabs time, we reade of tome that 
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lived, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine hundred yeares; 
as Adam, Noah, « Hithuſalew, and others, 
After the floud, he that lived langeſty recor- 
ded in holy Hiſtory, exceeded not the age 
of a hundred and twenty ycares ; ſome tew 
yeeres after, in Davids time, it fell to ſeventy 
yeares, or if there were any ovei- plus, it was 
mingled with labour and ſorrou, more wor- 
thy the name of death than life. So that we 
may hence conclude, that it is impoſſible for 
menkinde to laſt for ever, having inwardly 
in his nature ſuhcient and unpreventable 
cauſes of diſſolut io i. 

Having thus evidenced the tiuth of our 
two poſitions, that there is a fer time of indu- 
rance unto every man an. unto all mankind, 
and learning by experience, the naturall and 
true mother of knowledge, that among the 
particulars ſome have a longer, forme a thor: 
ter time of continuance , and that cven by 
nature; it remaincth that with all pollible 
brevity and per{picuity, wee ſet downe the 
cauſes naturall of this naturall difference, 
which we canno otherwiſe do, than by pro- 
pounding the received cauſes of the lengrh 
and ſhortnefſe of mans life, and according 
as they are more or leſſe in any man, ſo judge 
ot their effects, efr1/torie(in his pretace to 

this 
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this treatiſe )pren eth a word or two rot 
ching the divers coniidetation ot this diffe. 
rence according to the diverſity ot that ſub. 
ject unto which they ate incident. For in 
theſe tearmes, of length, and ſhoreneſſe of ite, 
we may compare eyther things ot the ſame 
kinde, as man with man, or things of divers 
kinds, as reaſon ble Creatures with leleſſe 
and ſenſible things.tor there are ſome unrea. 
{onable Creatures longer lived then man, for 
to Hejisdw reporteth ot the Crow, that he li- 
veth out nine mens lines ( meaſuring every 
age to he 100. yeares)the Hut, by the ſame 
authors witnefe, thrice as many : the Raven 
trebleth the Harts endurance: : and thence 
was that plaint of dying Ter rale, and 
complaint of natures inequality & as it were 
blindfolded diſpoſiti n of her benefits, eſpe- 
cially in this kind, that to Hart. and Crowes 
{o thankleſly had given ſo long time of con- 
tinuance, which was denyed unto man, that 
could and would have better imployed that 
benefit. Which complaint We? perſonally 
renewed and aggravated by Velda, an 
old Grammarian, for he ticks nc: .a the per- 
ſon of ſome caprious Atheiſt to expoſtulate 
the matter with God, why our life (in theſe 
times) is ſo curtalled, that for the many hun- 
1 4 dreds 
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dreds of yeares which in the firſt age of the 
world men lived, wee have our ſtint and li- 
mits within the compaſſe of little more than 
halfe an hundred ? But Jo/eptas in bis firſt 
booke of Anriquizies, giveth theſe reaſons, 
and firſt of all the wholclome goodncſſe of 
their nouriſhment, and the ourward com- 
paſting elements which they inhabited. For 
their corrupted Nature was not gicedily ca- 
ried withdeſire of their corruptions increaſe 
as headlongly & on the ſudden to engulte it 
ſelte into all extremity, but by degrees and 
lingringly, as upon conſtraint by little and 
little deſcendeth from that top and perte1- 
on of corruption And as everything was 
neereſt unto that beginning, ſo was it cleereſt 
and leſſe tainted with corruption. \V c therc- 
fore in the laſt age and extremity of the 
world, are in a moreextreame degree of cor- 
ruption,by reaſon of that frequent alteration 
in the Elements, when e7cry mutation ad- 
deth ſomewhat to the begun impurity, A 
ſecond reaſon was Gods wil & bounritulnes, 
the benefit whereof was not bounded in that 
{mall compaſte and limit of time, but exten- 
ded alſo unto us and to our poſterity. For 
God cherctore granted them alonger conti- 
vuance, tor revealing of many hidden my- 
ſeries 
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ſterics, eſpecially in Aſtrologie; for the 
courſe of many of the celeſtiall bodyes could 
never have been learned, no not ſo muchas 
in any mediocrity, had not God given ſome 
of them at leaſt fixe hundred y cares to live 
in, in which time, the great ycareas they call 
it, is fulfilled and perteted. To which we 
may adde the feu neſſe of the carths inhabi. 
tants in the beginning of the world, God 
preventing the ditpcopling of the new 
world, and providing for its ſtore and re- 
pleniſhing. And yet (it we beleeve 4nacrs- 
on, | know not how credihle a witneſse being 
a Poet) within theſe teww ages laſt paſt, Ar- 
gent bn King of the T erteſſtans, lived an 
hundred and fitty ycarcs :; Cimpras of Cyprus, 
an hundred and ſixtie yeares ; Cm. two 
kundied ; and as Hader and Cornelius 
report, the:e was one in /lyriamcalled Do. 
or, that lived the full and compleat tearme 
of ſixe hundred yeares ; and XYenophon wri- 
teth of one, who in the Iſle ot the Liner li- 
vedeight hundred yeares. But I am of opi- 
nion with Yun, that it is very unhikely, ſee- 
ing it may bee that they erred in their com- 
putation, not knowing how according to 
diverſity of nations in former ages, there 


were manifold and ſundry mcaſures of the 
YEAres 3 
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yeeres; forthe old Arcadians made foure 
yeercs of one of vurs, allotting unto every 
yeere three moneths. The Ey yprtians made 
as many yecres as moneths, according to 
the Moones finiſhed and renewed courle; 
and according unto this reckoning, it will 
be no ſtrange thing, that a man ſhould even 
in theſe dayes live a thouland j ceres, But 
not to proſecute the divers continuance of 
things ia divers kinds, as alſo to let paſſe 
the _ tarther examination of the decayed 
eſtate of mans lite, leſt wee againe revive 
the now quenched fire ot godlctle indigna- 
tion, at the ſhortneſſe of our lite, we wil come 
to the moſt pertinent compariſon of man 
with man in this kinde, it ſirſt we ſhall onely 
remember what was Pcs opinion of the 
ſhortning our lives, namely, that God here- 
in did greatly gratifie us, by cutting off 
theſe dayes of miſery, agreeable to which, 
Silemus being demanded what was the grea- 
reſt happineſſe and good that God could 
doe a man, made anſwer, N. ver to be borne; 
and the next unto that, to dye quickſy, 

But touolung the cauſcs of long lite, wee 
may thus bricfly diſchotomiſe them, tor 
they are eyther inward or out ward]; the in- 
ward cauſes are ſuch as eyther we have natu- 
rally 
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rally ingrafted, or elſe gotten by Art, indu- 
ſtry — ot nature is the good 
temperature and propot tionate mixture of 
the toure firſt qualities in the hody; for mo- 
derate heat that is unproportionate to the 
quantity of moy ſture, rather haſtneth death 
by the too ſpecdy conſumption of its moyſt 
food, than any way prolongeth life, as we ſee 
in men of cholericke conſtitution. So alſo, 
too great colde, that is overſwaying the 
quantity ot vertue of cur natural! heat, ſhort- 
neth our lil e: and thence it is that old men 
the necter they draw unto theyr ends, have 
the ir bodies oy ergrowne with cold: where- 
upon all the Attrologians have obſerued 
daturne tobe a Planet Enemy unto life, as 
laving a vertu of cold and diought, and ac- 
cordingly (a: ſome imagine) ws he painted 
witha ſithe in his hand, cutting downe as it 
were, and killing men with the operation 
and infuſion of theſe two deadly quaſtties : 
which may alſo be layd of the exceſſe of the 
ot her two Cone ary qualiries, moyſture and 
drought; for roo much movſture oppreſſeth 
the naturall heat , as WE lee greene-wood 
quench an unequall quantity of fire: and 
thence it is, that Willowes and ſuch like, 


whoſe almoſt naturall place is the Rivers 
fide, 
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ſide, are of ſhort continuance, becauſe theyr 
too much and too waterith moiſture drown- 
eth their heat, Sorhat hereby (as I take it)it is 
manifeſt, that none of theſe qualities ling) 
and by themſelves, are true cauſes of long 
life, but joyntly all in a good and iuſt pro- 
portion. 

Now if any man ſhall (out of «Arifotle ) 
object, that the two qualities of life, name- 
ly beat and moyſtere, are onely cauſes of 
long life zwe may anſwer, that theſe two by 
themſelves procure not length of lite, but 
ia a certain meaſure & proportion. Now the 
rebater of the heates too too active quality, 
is his contrary, cold; and the moderator and 
temperer of the moiſtur es acceſſe is drought : 
ſo that in every man the foure firſt qualities 
Ire requiſite; yet were two onely mentio- 
ned by Ariftetle, as being thoſe onely which 
directly cauſe long lite; the other two ones 
ly incluſively fer downe, as being no other- 
wiſe eftetually profitable tor lite, than as 
they temper and abate the exceſle of thetivo 
principall. But becauſe cvcry moyſture is no! 
cauſe of lite, nor the belt moyſture in e- 
very quantity, there ate one or two requiſite 
conditions annexed : firſt concerning the 
quality, that it be not too thinne and Fuid, 
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ſuch as is the naturall diſpofition of water ; 
but more cleaving and fat, ſuch as may te- 
ſemble the nature of oyle, for its better pre: 
ſervation trom putrifaction: ſecondly, that 
it have ſome competent degree of heat, to 
keepe it from congealing; laſt of all, that it 
de pure, not mingled with excrementall ſas 
perfluities ; foraſmuchas all mixture offu. 


—— — — 


 perfluities is againſt nature, enemy to good 


digeſtion, and ſound nutrition. hoſe 
things thus obſerved, our moyſture ſhall be 
ſufficiently qualified for our lives maintai- 
nance, Touching the quantity, in a word, 
(as is before ſayd) it muſt neyther bee exceſ- 
ſive, leſt the too great quantity oppreſſe 
dur heat, as wee ſee infution of too much 
oyle oftentimes puts out the Lampe; nor yet 
defective, leſt the devouring action of our 
heat, too ſoone conſume it: but in a compe- 
tent mediocrity , ſuch as the heat may ney- 
ther over-haſtily vanquiſh , nor with the 
violence of exceſſive inequality roo ſud- 
denly be extinguiſhed, Where briefly we 
may ſee the reaſon, why man is longer lived 
than other Creatures of more vaſt bodyes ; 
tor though in the large capacitie ot theyr 
great receivers, they have a greater quantity 
of this naturall moyſture than is incident 
WIT) 


from conſuming it, hence proccecethlong 
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unto mans {mall body, yet have they it not 
ſo well tempered and proportioned to theyr 
heat, which may well bee gathered by theyr 
{lowe and ſeldome breathing. So that it is 
true which the Philoſopher hath, that the 
great or litle quantity of the body, 1s no 
ſuihcient cauſe of long life. And yet this 
is withall moſt true, that where there is 
greateſt ſtore of humidity with a compe- 
tent proportion of heat, there is greateſt 
fitneſle naturally for long life. And that 
is the reaſon why thoſe that in their infancy 
are moſt ſubject to a languithing diſea- 
ſedneſſe, ate alter ward moſt bealthfull, and 
fot the moſt part longeſt lived. For the a- 
bundance EE naturall moyſture hin- 
dreth the too ſpeedy prevailing of the heat, 
by reſiſting its action: and fo i. it the leſſe 
mingled withtorren impuritics. Fot as we 
lec the Smiths fire, by the moderate ſpt inck- 
ling of water, though at firſt for a time its 
force is ſomewhat abated , yet at length ha- 
ving overcome its weake adverſary, as in tri- 
umph burneth the cleerer, and laſteth lon- 
ger; ſo fareth it in our bodies: for our heat 
not able on the ſudden to overiway our 
multitude of moiſture, is the longer hindred 


life, 
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life, and after it hath gotten the upper hand, 
performeth with more facility its naturall 
tunctions, whence commeth healthfalneſle ; 
where we may allo explaine that Problem : 
why children that are too ripe witted in 
their child hood, are for the moſt part eyther 
ſhorteſt lived, or elſe toward their old age 
moſt {otriſh , according to our Proverbe ; 
Soone ripe, ſoone rotten : for hence wee may 
gather, that from the beginning they had 
but little moyſture, over which theyr heat 
ſoone - prevayled : for much humidity is 
cauſe ot blockiſhneſſe and folly ; whence is 
that of alen, that flame being a cold Warerifh 
bumoar, « of no force for ornament of good con. 
dition and Plato doubted not to fay, that 
looke how much moiſture there is in us, ſo 
much alio is our folly ; and therefore it is as 
the ſame Plato obſerveth, that children and 
women are for the molt part moſt foolith., 
For the glorious lig ht and Sunne-like ſplen- 
dor of t he ſoule, is therwithas a with a cloud 
obſcured and intercepted, which is an evi- 
dent proofe of the ſmall ſtore of moyſture 
in theſe quick-witted forward children, o- 
ver which the heat ſo much the ſooner ob- 
raining dominion , and in procefle of time 
drying the brainc , the ſubordinate inſtru- 

mend 
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meat of underſtanding , eyther quite de- 
ſtroyeth it, and ſo bi ingeth death, or elſe fo 
cortupts it, that it is altogether unable and 
unfit to ſteed the inner ſenſes iu their fun. 
ctions, whereon the underſtanding in this 
priſon of the bod principally dependeth 
which may no lefle fly ſerve for [wer un. 
to that conſequent demand, why thoſe ih- 
fants for the moſt part are ſooneſt able to 
walke, to tale / to conceive, to remember, 
and ſuchlike ; the reaſon is taten trotn the 
little quantity ot moy ſture; which may bee 
githercd by the contrary difpolition in the 
otherwiſe affected ſubiects, as alſo by that 
which we ſee ia daily expericce in creatures 
of other kinds: For whereas man by reaſon 
of his laid; unſetled ſubſtance, hith for the 
better ſtrengthening of his joynts hiwbody 
ſwathed, and is a long time before he if able 
to ſtand or walke, or performe any ſuch liſce 
Ins vitall functions; we {ce other Creatures 
almalt in the ſame moment, borne and ina. 
bled to land, walke,and ſuch like; for theyt 
unequall quantity ot heat, prevayling over 
the little ſtore of moyſture, ſoone firreth 
them for the performance ot vital! actions, 
that being the Soules chicte inſtrument in 
the diſcharge of her duties. Now if any man 
ſhall 
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hall aske what this juſt proportion i, and 
when they are tempered ſq as may beſt be a- 
vaileable for long life, the anſwer is, that 
heat and moyſture are then well proportio- 
ned when neyther the moy ſture with its too 
great quantity devoureth the heat, not the 
overmuch heat, too ſuddenly conſumes and 
eateth up the moiſture. Vet muſt the heat 
have a kind of dominion over the moiſtures 
elſe can it not be able tonqwiſh the body. 
Far in nutrition the thing nouriſhed, by rea- 
ſon of the inſtrument ordained for that pur- 
pole, muſt actually worke upon that, where- 
by it is —— And —— — ever 

at muſt be proportioned unto the pati - 
2 in the ae” of exceſſe, therefore 
mult the heat being the ſoules ſole active 
inſtrument of nutrition, have dominion o- 
ver the moylkue, the ſubic matter of that 
faculty, 

Touching the complexions, the queſtion 
is, Which of them is beſt diſpoſed and fred 
for length of life. To take that for granted 
which Ferae/ig doubt eth of, namely, that 
there are foure; i not ont hy yet chictiys:1o- 
table complexions » we an(wer that rho's of 
a ſanguine conſtitution are by nature capable 
of the longeſt life ; as — the two quali- 


tics 
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tics of lifebeſt tempred. And therefore is 
compared unto the aire,which is moderately 
hot and in the higheſt degree moyſt, Yer 
not with that too thinne and fluid watriſh 
moiſture, bur more off zoylc it ſelfe reſem- 
_ the true nature of the 8 
anguine complexion is fitteſt for 
life, For choleris an humor like unto hire | 
extreame hot, and moderately drye, and ſo 
unſuſticient te make ſupply of moyſture to 
the devonring operation of that fiery heat, 
which is in it, In the flegmaticke the copiQ- 
ouſnefſe of that humour reſembling water, © 
reſſeth the heat, and fo hindreth good 
digeſtion, whence proceed crudities in the 
ſtomacke aud liver, from whence they are 
diffuſed into the veynes, and fo unto all the 
parts of the body, and at length the body is 
overgrowne with corruption. Laſtly, melan- 
choly reſembling the earth and its qualities, 
cold and drought, both enemies to life, ha- 
ſteneth the defirudtion of the body wherc- 
unto it is incident. 

The ſecond inward cauſe of long life is, 
the moderation of our affections. W hether 
it be that naturall apperice of mt and drinke 
for nouriſhment, or thoſe other of anger, love 
Y, laſt, ſorrow, and ſuch like. For all theſc are 


ay aile- 
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availeable both wayes, eyther in exceſſe to 
kill or in moderation to fave. Touching the 
moderate uſe of meats and drinkes, what 
need we ſeeke farre for proofe of its profi- 
tablenes to preſerve life, when we ſee ſo ma- 
ny daily by ſurfeiting and overcharging their 
ſtomacks with too much and too riotous uſe 
of meates, untimely end theyr dayes : and 
contrariwiſe, men very cralie and ſiclaely by 
tempetancie and — tion maay times 
protract their lives almoſt to an ineredible 
length ? For ſo it is reported of one Herods- 
cus, a ſtudent in Ariſtotle his dayes, the moſt 
weake and ſickly of any that lived in that 
time by the — of I lu & of A- 
riſtotle ho notwit 1 7 8 his diligent 
care and guidance of himſelte lived full out 
100.yeares ; and no marvell,for ſo did he re- 
payre the dayly decay of his humidity, by 
ſupply of nouriſhment, and neyther over- 
wWhelmed his heat, with the aboundance of 
moyſture, nor mingled his radicall moyſture 
with too much externall ſuperfluous impuri- 
ties. Where we may reſolve that doubt, how 
it comes to paſſe , ther often drinker ef Wine 
for the moſt part haſten their death; The reaſon 
is» that the vebement heat of the wine, con- 


ſumeth theyr moyſture, and ſo by detratFion 
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of the heats food, in time allo extiaguiſheth 
the heit. Now it any maa ſhall requiie me 
to preſcribe a dyet unto him; though | be no 
Prytitian, yet will | reterre him unto that of 
the excellent Emperour, Who never cat till 
he was hungry, nor ever proceeded to a glut. 
ting tatiety, For he extreames are dangerous 
both xc eſſe and defett ; too much meate 
hindring good digeſtion and ingendring 
crudities, & too little giving occaſion ot the 
heats too ſudden prevayling over the moi. 
ſtare, both which are friends of death: Nor 
would I counſell men ſtrictly to rye them- 
ſelves unto ſet houres ; for that,ſayth Pare- 
celſus is dangerous, cauſing many times, ey- 


ther delay ofapplying nouriſhment , or too 
ſpeedy miaiſtring before the former digeſti- 
oa is finiſhed, p 


And heere wemay ſeaſonably annexe the 
uſe of exerciſe, for that is a thing very auaile- 
able to digeſtion ; diſperiing the nouriſh- 
ment into thepartso: the body, and being 
(as it were) the bellou es to kindle & reuiue 
our naturali heate: for overmuch reſt and 
ce:ling from mot ion coolcth the body. 
And as the elementiſh fice which we uſe, un- 
leſſe it bee ſometime blow une and ted as it 
were with aire is extinguuſhed: io our natu- 

rall 
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rall heat without exerciſe and motion is af. 
ter aſo:tcaſt on \leepe,or rather benummed, 
whence proceedeth that other daughter of 
dulneſſe,colleftion of excrement al peru, 
the heat be ing not able to digeſt our recei- 
ued nouriſhment ; & thence is that currupti- 
on and rottenneſſe which overtaketh theſe. 
ſlow-btackes ; as weſce {t:ndling water ſou- 
neſt putrifie and gather filth. Wherefore 
Ariſtotie enquiring the cauſes of the toy.e- 
ſome travell of /jome Women mebhil4-birth over 
0: hero, ſetteth down this as principall among 
the relt, namely their idleneſſe and want of 
exerciſe; for his experieace of women in 
other Countries ſo accuſtomed to paines ta- 
king, had taught him; for to them child-· bea- 
ring was not ſo painefull, tlieit labour con- 
ſuming thoſe excrements that ate the uſuall 
impediments of caſe in that kinde. Nor will 
I take upon me to limit any min to any kind 
of exerciſe rather than an other, or appoint 
any time; although this caveat will not bee 
amille preſcribed, that they uſe not to ſtirre 
themſelves more violently than is ordinary 
befote the through digeſtion of meate ; for 
then they clogge their ſtomacks and make 
them unfit for after concoctioa, and withall 

ill their bodyes with raw humos, hic li by 
H 3 exerciſe 
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exerciſe are diſperſed through the veines in- 
to all the parts ot tho body : onely as in other 
things, ſo eſpecially in exerciſe of what kind 
ſoever, eyther for delight, or of paynes, let 
them remember wmederation, that it be neither 
too muc h, nor too little. Not too much, that 
is, neyther too vehement, nor yet continuall, 
but inter changeable, for both theſe by con- 
ſuming of the ſpirits, are alike hurtfull z not | 
too little, for continued reſt and idleneſſe (as 

is aforeſayd ) engendreth putrifaction. 
W here the conſideration of the moderate 
uſe of ſleepe and waking is very incident, for 
they are both things neceſſary for mainte- 
nance of life in their mediocrity , both as 
hurtfull if beyond meaſure. For 1nmode- 
rate and unſeaſonable watching waſteth the 
Spirits, and byconſuming of the vitall juyce. 
cauſeth leanneſſe in the body, enſeeblethtbe 
parts thereof, hindreth tho operation of the 
ſenſes, dryeth the marrow and the braine : 
inſomuch that oftentimes it proceedeth to 
doting and frenſie. So likewiſe too much 
eepe hindreth our health and well-fare by 
looſing the parts of the body, dulling the 
naturall heat, conſuming the moyſture, and 
fachlike. But moderately uſed and inter- 
changeably they are notable meanes of pro- 
curing 
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curing and preſerving health, not onely he- 
cauſe this variety and change is very de- 
lightſome and refreſhing , but much more 
by reſtoring or hindring the decay of Na- 
ture. 
Now touching theſe other affections, as 
anger, toy, ſerrem, and ſuchlike, though we 
read not of maxy that haue ſuddainly dyed 
tor anger. yet by reaſon of that ſudden emil. 
fion of heat into the outward parts of the 
body, and kindling as it were the fire of cho- 
ler, it muſt needs be very hurtſull, when as all 
ſuddenneſſe, eſpecially joyned with vehe- 
mency is an horrour unto nature. And cho- 
ler inflameth the bloud, whence proceedeth 
that unreaſonablenes and raging, uſually ob- 
ſerved in mei: overmuch angred. But exam- 
ples are plentifull of ſuch as withſadden and 
immoderate joy have dyed ; as lim reports 
of Sopbocles and Dienyſina the Sicilian Ty- 
rant, that immediately upon tydings of vi- 
Rory gave up the Ghoſt. And Live maketh 
mention of two mothers at Rome, that after 
the bloudy battell of Canna, for joy of the 
ſafe and unexpected returne of their Sonnes, 
ſuddenly fell downe dead: the one meeting 
her ſonne at the City gate, the other in her 
houſe bewayling the reported death of her 
H 4 ſonne, 
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ſonne, when on the ſudden beſide her ex- 
ion, ſafely preſented himſelfe to her 

fight. The like alſo G- writeth of one 
Diogenes of Rhodes, that having his three 
Sons,for the maſtery obtaincd at the games, 
in one day crowned , after his ſonnes im- 
bracements and the peoples applauſe, ſud- 
denly yeelded up the Gholt. The meanes of 
this death, was the ſudden dilatation of the 
heart, the vitall ſpirits and the heat whoſe 

beginning is the heart, being too tarre caried 

from theyr fountaine. Soalſo read wee of 
Ariſtotle , that not able to finde the reaſon 

why Furipis (a part of the ſei ſcituated be- 
tweene Anlts Urn and Fe) ebbed 
& fowed ſeuen times a day, for very griefe 

dyed : the means and maner oi lis Jeathbe. 
ing the too great contracbon of the ſpirits, 
wherby the heat was as it were with ſmoke 
choaked. Thelike is reported of Dronermw 4 
Lopician, who for ſhame that he could not at 
thc firſt anſwer the trifling queſtion which 

Se put our, ſuddenly ended his dayes. 
W'luch is alſo written of Homer,who in the 
We fo: ſitting on the Sca ſhore, demanded of 
rhe fiſher. men if they had taken any thing, 
they thus obſcurely in ridd!e-wiſe made an- 
ſwer ; T boſe that We tooke welle /t behind, thoſe 
that 
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that we could not catch, we bring with v5, For 
inthe ſun-ſhinefas they ſay it is ſhipmens fa- 
ſhions)they made inquiſition for their back- 
biting familiars, and ſome they tooke and 
cruelly preſſed unto death, leav ing their live. 
leſſe carcaſes to bee devow ed of the fiſhes : 
thoſe that cra'tily had in{inuared themfelves 

ther into their fcthy or into the inſide of 
their apparel}, they were faine to bring away 
with them. But quicke witted Homer, not 


able onthe ſuddaine to expound this Pro. 


bleme, tor ſh:me,(as F /niarthand Herodot un 
write of lum) gave up the Ghoſt. Fer the 
ſpiritsand bloud ( as 1n all kinde of feare it 
faleth out)retiring tothe inward patts, as to 
a Tower ot detence, by their ſudden retreat, 
and reverberation, redouble the heate and 
ſo inflaming the heart not able tobe cooled 


| againe by ceſpiraticn, ſtifles the Patient. 


Concerning Vencty, deaths beſt harbin- 
ger, I ſhall not need to tecite the infinite ex- 
amples of them, that by meanes thereof haue 
2 deaths, nor indeed is it poſ- 
ſible to number thoſe innumerable troupes 
that through luſt eyther before the aRtuall 
accompliſhment, or after the roo frequent 
ſatisfying the ſame have ended their youth- 


fall dayes. It was well ſayd of one, that ¶ c 
previdetb 
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ovideth nos for theſe that are already berze, 
bh for thoſe that ſhall be borne, and therefore 
Avic enn, a learned Philoſopher and Phyſinia, 
doubted not to ſay, that the emiſſion of alit- 
tle ſeed more than the body could well beate 
was a great deale more hurtfull than the lofle 
of forty times ſo much bloud. For it wa- 
ſeth the Spirits, weakneth the ſtomack, en- 
feebleth and dryeth up the braine and mar- 
row, whereby eſpecially it haſtneth death, 
And the truth — eAriftotle proveth by 
his experimentall obſervation,for ſo hath he 
noted the Cock-{parrow by immoderate and 
too frequent uſe of Venery, very ſeldome to 
live ont the tearme of two yeares, and the 
ſame reaſon hee giveth why the Mule 4 
mixt creature begotten betweene an harſe 
& an aſſe is longer lived, than either of them, 
for his inſting in that kinde, is but once only 
through the whole courſe of hig kte . To 
which we may adde the diverſity of the ſex, 
for the male according unto Ariſtot le in eve. 
ry kind almoſt, is by nature better fitted for 
long life than the female, having greater 
force of heat, and the moiſture more firme & 
better able to reſiſt than the fluid ſubſtance 
of the female; and thence it is that women 
for the moſt part are ſooner perfected than 
men, 
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men, being ſooner fit for generation, ſooner 
in the flower and prime of their age, and fi- 
nally ſooner old, for theit heat though lit- 
tle, yet ſooner prevayleth over that fluid 
thinne ſubſtance and moyſture of theyrs , 
than it bly can over that ſolid and 
compact humidity which is in man. 

Butleſt our Treatiſe grow too big, we will 
proceed to thoſe other outward cauſes of 
long lite, ſuch as be the influences of the 
Stars, eit her in our conception and birth, or 
in the country & ſoile u herin we live, as alſo 
the goodneſſe of the Soyle it ſelte, both of 
the Earth & Ayre. For though it be true that 
the celeſtiall bodies have no direct action 
either of inclination ur conſtraint upon the 
reaſonable Soule of man, w hich is immateri- 
all, yet is iras true that they have ſingular 
and eſpecially operations upon our body es: 
for ſo we ſee the fruitfulneſſe and barren- 
neſle of the Earth depends upon the hea- 
vens good and bad aſpect : the Sea tollowes 
the motion and alteration of the Moone, 
the yce1e diſtinguiſhed into its foure parts, 
according to the acceſle or farther abſence 
of the Sun; and therefore Geer, the father 
of Phyſitians, counſelled his Schollers to 


have cſpeciall reſpect unto the — 
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of the Planets in their ſignes , whenſoever 
they undertake any cure: and,w hich is more 
fit tor the preſent purpoſe , the Aſtrologers 
have aſſigned unto every Planet a monthly 
dominion over the child conceived in the 
wombe, according to their order and ſcitua. 
tion. The fir Moneth is allotted unto a. 
tarne : the ſecondunto /aprrer,and ſo foorth 
in order, untill they have all finiſhed theyr 
dominion, and then they begin againe : 
which is the eſpeciall reaſon alleaged by 
ſome, why the child that is borne in the 
eight moneth, for the moſt part dyeth, when 
as oftentimes thoſe that are brought foorth 
a Moneth ſooner or later, live in very good 
health: for Serurne is a Planet whole influ- 
ence cauſeth cold and drynefle, which both 
are qualities enemies unto lite. Now fol- 
loweththe laſt, though not the leaſt cauſe of 
long life, and that is the goodneſſe of the 
ſoy le, and whol ſomneſſe of the ayre ; for it is 
ſo recorded in Hiſtories, and approoved by 
the teſtimome of our late travellers, t hat in 
that part of fndis which is called Oner, the 
inhabitants are very long lived, and forthe 
molt part very healchfull , inſomuch that 
many of them live entill they bee above an 
hundred yeeres old j and wee (ce by experi- 

ence 
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ence in our Country, how perilous not onely 
peſtilent aire is, but even the unwhotſomnes 
of the fenny Countryes, that are often anoy- 
ed with ſtinking and unſavory fogges- Ari- 
fotle in his treatiſe of the length and ſhort- 
neſſe of lite, maketh choyce of a hot Coun. 
trey, as fitreſt for preſervation and mainte- 
nance of life; for ſo he obſerveth it, that ſer- 
pents bred and brought up in hot Ceun- 
trie s.are generally bigger bodyed then thoſe 
that are found in colder climets: and thoſe 
ſiſhes that breed in the red Sea, art allo lon- 

er than thoſe in the Seas w hichare not fo 

ot, and that, though they bee of the ſame 
Kinde; which is a manifeſt proofe of theyr 
longer continuance: elſe how commeth it 
to paſſe, that they have greater growth? and 
againe, thoſe Creatures that live in cold 
climates, have a more wateriſh kinde of hu- 
mour, and fitter for cong ealation; whence 
tolloweth the ſpeedyet deſtruction of the 
inhabitants: but the truth is, that neyther 
hot Countries, nor colder climates, are ot 
themſelves any furtherance unto long life, 
tor thoſe that are of a cholericke frery con- 
ſtitution, live longer in cold Countries, and 
ſuch as be of colder complexion, live beſt 
and longeſt in hot regions , but according 
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to the diverſity of mens complexions, ſo 
live better or worſe in divers countries. 
Thoſe that are too hot of conſtitution by my 
counſell ſhall make choyce of a Country in 
ſome meaſure and degrees cold, leſt the out- 
ward heat of the circumjacent ayre increaſe 
the fire within, and make it more vehement: 
and thence is it that thoſe in the hotteſt part 
of Et biapis are ſhorteſt lived, having that na- 
turall exceſſe of heate ſet on fire with the 
acceſſe ofthe externall heate of rhe ayre. 
Now for ſuch as abound with too much 
moyſture, their belt habiration in my judge- 
ment is in hot and drie regions,thatthe heat 
and drought of the Soy le, may abate the ſu- 
perfluity of the humor. But there are ſome 
of a moderate and well proportioned con- 
ſlitution, and if any man ſhall aske what 
country is beſt for them to dwell in, I anſwer 
that there are two ſorts of men thus tem 
red; ſome are of a more weake and leſſe 
hardy diſpoſition, and to them I would pre- 
ſcribe a dwelling in countries rather hot che 
cold, that the heat of the place may comfort 
and ſtrengthen the heat of theyr bodyes. 
Othersagaine are more hardy & better able 
to indure any not extreame violence of cold; 
and for they it is beſt to live ia colder Cli- 
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mates, for —— — — better inabled to 
e its functions of digeſtion, aud ſuch 
— therefore — in his Politics 
ſayth ; that Northren men, and generally 
ſuch as dwell in colder Countries, are ſtron- 
er and bigger bodyed, and moſt an end 
cuuraged , and longer lived : for the 
coldneſſe of the c ing ayre , reflects 
the heat into the inward parts, and by that 
reflection, the heats force is increaſed, and 
the garts — better and cloſer toge- 
ther, which both further the performance 
of its duties. And that is the reaſon why 
men in Winter are more hungry and de- 
youring than in Summer, as experience tea- 
cheth us all: for the ſtomacke is ftrength- 
ned by the heats compreſſion, to the better 
concocting of the received nouriſhment. 
Thus therefore may wee conclude with the 
firion of ¶Ariſtetie his opinion in this 
caſes when he ſayth, that hot places are fit. 
teſt for long life, in his booke of the Legt 
and ſbortneſſe of mens life ; and in his Pol,. 
ticks, T be inhabitants of colder Climate, are 
ſtronger and longer liued for thus may we te 
concile this apparent contradiction : what 
for men of more cold complexions . bot 


places are molt preſervative and healphiull f 
an. 
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and for the contrary complexioned men, 
contrary affected places; fo that, if two of 
the ſame conſtitution ( imagine them both 
to be hot )live, the one in a cold , the other 
in — (if their — was — 
cordingly proportioned to theyr mo 
— ö in the exceſſe) he that made 
choyce of the colder habitation, provided 
beſt for his life. And thus have wee briefe- 
ly ſet downe the common received cauſes 
of long life, here. out by the conſequence 
of contraries wee may deduce the cau- 
ſes of ſhort life. And they axe, tirſt the (mall 
quantity and watriſhnefſe of the moyſtire. 
Secondly , the {uperfidious aboundance ot 
excrements. Thirdly, the badnefle and un- 
wholeſomneſſeof the Soyle Fourthly, the 
—— aſpects of the Starres, that ruled 
eyther in our conception or birth. Fifthly, 
want of goodnouriſhment. Sixthly, inreny 
erance eyther in our det, or exerciſe, or o- 
— of our affections. To which ſome 
adde the fewneſle or tenderneiſe of Tecth, 
for that is a ſigue of thick neſse in the Bone 
of the head; the matter allotred to the teeth 
generation being turned into the ſubſtanct 
of the (cull, which alſo importeth the weak 
neſse of the Braine, which is by means the 
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of unfit for breathing, and therefore being 
of a moiſt diſpoſition, the more fit for putri- 
faction, as ſtanding waters ſooneſt purrific 
and gather filth : but chis I take rather fora 
figne then a cauſe of ſhort life. 

Now come we to that we firft and priaci- 
pally intended, to ſhew the differences of 
mow es, and = _ thereof, together 

with their ſeverall and ſtugular properti 
wherein we will deale ſo — A. more — 
ringly by reaſon of thoſe doubts and diili- 
culties removed in the former part of the 
treatiſe, ſo that we ſhall not need to digreſſe 
into any by-controverſies but kcepea dire 
and a ſtraigi;: courſe. And to begin with 
the Definstron( for more orderly proceeding ) 
it may thus briefily be deſcribed : Av gge & 
«period and tearme of mans life, Wherein bis 
natural complexion and temperature nainrally 
and of its oWWne accord is evidently changed. For 
ſuch is t he diſpoſition and nature of our bo- 
dy, that by the continuall combar and inter- 
changable dominion of the cver-1arring 
elements,it often changeth its primary con- 
ſtitution, ſo that though there were no out- 
ward cauſe of tranſmutatiõ, which notwith- 
ſtanding are many and manifold ; yer have 
wee that home-bred cauſe within us a 
I W Our 
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would in time alter dur temperature, for our 
naturall heat unceflantly or king upon our 
naturall caoiſture dot h. though not ſuddenly, 
change the proportion into ext: ame, yer 
by degrees perceiv*ably prevaileth more and. 
more ov 2 the hum idity. For ſo ice we the 
ſame body in our youth and child-boodgdi- 
verſlv tempered,our «xc full of moiſture, 
as the fluid (oft ſubſtanc of our fleſh mani. 
feſtly decla eth: our Tourb bringeth a far- 
ther degree of folidiry: our vier age ever tẽ- 
perate ; thence ſtill declineth our body unto 
cold and drynefle, till at length death cea- 
ſeth upon our bodies, being the laſt end and | 
period of our life. Rut every ſlight change | 
of the foure qualities proportion changeth | 
not our temperature, ſor then we ſhould eue- 
ry day have a divers complexion, our bodies 
eftſoones with wine and exerciſe changed 
from cold to heat, and by the contrary from 
heat to cold: yet by run ot the ſhort in- 
durance of theſe ailtemperatures , the body | 
returning to its farmer co. ſtitution, we can | 
not ſay there is anew cc mplexion wrought | 
in the hody : for a temperature or complex- 
ion is f and fiangins bebit of the bodye 
Nor yet mult. wee, imagiac the talneſſe and | 
growing ot the eq or cle new budding of | 
| arG 
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haires, to be cauſes ſuilicient to procure this 
diſtinction; but the variation of our originall 
conſtitution, is the ti ue and proper caute ot 
this diverſity and difference · And yet not 
every change of the complexion, but that 
onely which proceedet h from t hat inwardly 
ingendred cauſe of deſtru dious; for many 
times by the unſcaſonable and immoderate 
licat ot the ayre, as alto by intemperate and 
riotous living men even in the molt mild & 
tcmperate countries, alter theyr complexi- 
ont, and with the A become even 
decrepit old men (it we reſpect theyr con- 
ſtitutions, and thoſe other incident qualities 
of old age) before they have finiſhed the 
full tea me of thirty yceres ; and therefore 
was it added in the deſcription, that it mult 
be a naturall and a ſe le- alteration· Now 
according to theie naturall and evident alte- 
rations of heat and moiſtures proportion, 
ſo may we beſt and moſt properly divide the 
ages. Pyrbegor as diuides the into fow e kinds 
or rather ſetteth doun their number, which 
be according to his reckoning toute in num- 
ber, CH- be-. t, 444n-bood, ,p 
portioning our lite to the foure parts of the 
yeere, our C bs/d-bood to t he Sproefgy Wheren®, 
all tlungs together with a pleaſant ve! ny 
I 3 ame 
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and g eeneneſſe flo ich and by a pleutifull 

ſupply of moyſture continually increaſe in 

growth. Our Test unto Sammer, for that 

growne ſtrength of the body and minde. 

Our Man-ege unto the Autumn or Harveſt, 

when aiter the manifold turmoy les and dan- 

gers of our fore· ſpant life, the good guitts 
and indowments of our minde (as we ſee it 
fall our 'n the fruits of Nature) recewea 
kind of ſeaſonable and kindly ripeneſſe. Our 
old Ape he reſembleth unto the colde and 
troubleſome Mer /exfon, very ſitly thereby 
expreſſing the cumberſome covlincfle of the 
latter end of our hte. Ar:ftorle ſettet h downs 
oncly three diſtinct ages, { 614.1044, flowrt- 
ſhing (Manazeand Od. age; the firſt plenti- 
fu ly abougding wich heat and moyſture;rhe 
middle age having the ſame two qualities of 
tite, aſwell tempered as theyr uatute poſſi 
bly can be; old age declining and (warving 
from that good and moderate temper, and 
by little and lictle decaying in both theſe 
quilitiess tiil at length they be both of them 
conſumed. Now that our I te is thus often, 
and thus in order changed in the tempera- 
ture, it will eaſily appeare, if we conſider the 
matter whereot we are all made, and that it 
ſeman & ſanguin pa ent, both aboan- 
ding 
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ding with heat and moyſture, u heteout ari- 
leth this Con.equence, that in the firſt en- 
trance into lite, wee have gicateſt ſtore of 
thoſe two lively qualities, which deciy not 
but by lengthot time, and that in our lufan- 
cy weeare tuilcft ot mo ſture, our experi- 
ence and ſenlſe teac heth us, for ſo we ſec in- 
tants fle ſn molt ſſuid and almoſt of a waxen 
dupoſition, ready to 1eccive impreſſion of 
any light touch ; and as tor heat, Ga/en and 
Hippecrates both content, that men i moſt 
bot in the firſt day of his birth, though by rea. 
ſon of the great ſtore of moyſture, the heats 
ower doth not ſo evidently appeare : and 
ecauſe the heat ithout any the leaſt inter- 
miſſion or pauſe, worketh upon our moy- 
ſtare, and by little and little conſumeth it, 
it ſelfe al /o in time decaying, who ſceth not 
that the beſt part of our lite, even nece flat ily 
is moſt cold and dry? Whence allo this 
may be inferred; that the ſpice betweege the 
two extreames, is moſt temperate, foraſmuch 
as T\ ature never paſſeth from one extreme n- 
to the other, but by the meane : and this is the 
warrant of «Ar:fetles tripartite diviſion of 
ages ; the ſeverals are thus briefly defined. 
Childhood is the firſt part and age of 4 mans 
lifegwherein their generation and growth i per- 
I 3 ſected, 
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fel led, and this laſterh(tor the molt part) un. 
till wee be ſiue and twenty yceres old , and 
this age is proportionable unto the Sprony, 
hot and moyſt, for in this time our naturall 
heat ſupplyeth great ſtore of vitall acrie 
moy ſtute, trom the nouriſhment received, 
than was ſpent of that our naturall ſtore ; 
& thence it is, that within compaſſe of this 
time, out bodies grow bigger and taller, But 
according to ti e ſucceſl e de cay and dimi- 
nut on of our heat and moylture, it hath 
plcated 4-359) 19 to point ont certaine de- 
grecs of this tiſt age ; the fiſt is our Infan- 
Cie, and that laſteth untill the third or fourth 
yeere of our lite, and is alwayes belt ſtored 
withmoiltune: the next is our Boy- hood, 
and that laſteth other five yeeres : t he third 
our badding and bloſſoming age, when our 
checkes and other more hidden parts begin 
to be cloathed with that moſſie excrement 
ire, which is procogued untill the eigh- 
tem yeete: the laſt our carb, laſting un- 
tiilwebe fve and twenty yeeres old; and 
the ſe are the parts of our growing age. Th 
net is our Fleuriſhiat and wddle age, — 
this is, when s man is come to the higheſt 
degree of perfection in the temper of his 
body, & continueth in that fiouriſhing live- 
lineſſe 
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lineſſe, without any notorious decay ot im- 
payring his heat, ſupplying the juſt quanti- 
ty of moyſture trom the nouriſhment,which 
inthe tormer action of it, was conſumed ; 
and this is compared to the St, hot 
and dry, or rather moderately moyſt , dry 
onely in compariſon of the former age , 
not ſimply, leſt the heat ſhould too ſoone 
dulolve the body; and this alſo hath it parts; 
the firſt is our To, foro (the penury of 
our Engliſh tongue warranteth me to call it) 
when our growth is ſtayed, and our natu- 
rall heat beginneth tobe moſt flouriſhing ; 
you may call it our Prime, for then indeed 
are Wein our prime and moſt flouriſhing 
eſtate ; it laſteth from the five and twenti- 
ethto the five and thirtieth or tortieth yeare 
of our lite: the ſecond part of our middle 
age is our bee the moſt conſtant and 
ſetled part of our life, as having our life- 
qualities moſt firme and in greateſt medio. 
crity, wherein notwithſt inding our naturill 
heat beginnes a little to decay and decline 
from its vigour ; yet (©, as it cannot by ſenſe 
be perceived, and this laſteth ottentimes 
till we be fiftie yerres old. The laſt is O4. 
age, hen not onely the 2ugmenrative facul- 


ty of the Soule ctaſeth to increaſe the quan- 
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tity of our bodyes, but alſo by rcaſon of our 
heats and es decay, there is a mani. 
feſt deckining from our former luſtineſſe ang 
livelihood , our bodily ſtrength together 
with the weake and teeble operations of our 
Soule in her functions ſenſibly impayred. 
And this laſt part of our lite is 1ctcmbled 
unto Wire for t hat although it be in it ſelſe 
hor and moylt, (as life conſiſteth wholly in 
the ſe two qualities) yet in compariſon of the 
former ages, and in regard ot death, unto 
which it leadeth us, is accoumted cold, and 
this hath alſo its degrees or parts: the fiſt 
wherein our ſtrength and heat art evidently 
impayred, yet not ſo much, but that there 
remainetha will and readineſſe to bee do- 
ing; and this laſſ th uſually from our fifti- 
ethyeere unto our tiuce cor c and five. The 
ſecond part of this laſt part of our life, which 
they call decrepit old age, is When our 
ſtreagth and heat is faq farre decayed, t hat 
not onely all ability is taken away, but e- 
ven all willingneſſe, to the leaſt ſtrengt h and 
motion of our body : and this is the con- 
cluſion and end of our life, reſembling death 
it (cle, whoſe harbinger and fore-runner i 
is: and ſo haue we ſeven ſeverall parts of our 
life, comprifing our Puberrarew and adole- 
{ce ntiamy 
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ſcentiam, under one: accordingly whereto 
the Aſtrologers have aſſigned to every of 
them theyr peculiar predominant Planet: 
our /nfant age is allotted to the Men 
milde and moyſt duminion, cheriſhing us 
with her ſweet influence which ſhe hath 
eſpecially upon mey it bodies: our Bry-beod, 
N ercury hath charge over, inclining vs to 
Hertfelneſſe, tale, and learning : Venus guides 
our bloſſoming la fal age: our yourhfull 
prime, by the Sanne lively operation is lif- 
ted up from baſe delights, to a loftyer and 
more man- like reſolution and livelineſſe. 
Mars the ſterne God of warte, hath the pre» 
eincts of his dominicn limited within com- 
paſſe of our - ge, adding courage to 
our livelihood, and w hetting our otherwiſe 
dull ſpirits, unto a more ventrous boldneſſe 
in quarrelling combats: Old age from i. 
ter receiveth gravitic and ſtayedneſſe « De» 

crepit creoked age, from the angry aſpect of 
dry Saturns, ſucketh the poylorous infire 

onties of craſie ſickneſſe, and wayward pet- 

tiſbnefſe : and this is bricfly the ſummary, 

explication of the differences of mans ages, 

and the cauſes of this diſtinction, together 

with thoſe properties which the Aſtrologi- 


ans myſtically and darkely have 8 
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ded, as proper and peculiar ta every and ul 
of them, to which if we ad. e the ep oſition 
of ſome few Problems incident to this 
Treatiſe, wee will preiently annex our Epi- 
logue, 

The firſt doubt is, Frbat the reien. 
of our crymg and lamentin'1 ot ow 9177 tirſt ex- 
france into the world, Thats ere that attri- 
bute this mouraing u to a diriuing, anc na- 
twall foretecling as 1% we Of the c iamities 
to come: but Itatner thinte c riſeth from 
thoſe infi nuit es and gricfet vluch we pre- 
ſently tecle, aiwell tor want of ſome good 
thing which we defire, as al o tor ſome miſ- 
like and grievance of forme incumbent mi- 
ſerie: as firſt,that violent motion from that 
before ſo quietly jajoved Led (as it were) 
in the wombe. Secondly, the ſtraight nar- 


. rownefle ot that paſſage by wluch we enter 


into the world. Thirdlys the cold and hun- 
gry entertainement which we have, driven 
out of our warme harbour, in the cloſe im- 
perceivable habitation of our Mothers 
Wombe, and barred of that nouriſhment 
which we before had unceflantly miniſtred 
unto us ; and thence is if, that preſently we 
berake our (elves to that Dary bou/e of Na- 
ture, even by a naturall inſtinct and diretL 

on, 
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on, where when we have well battled our 
ſclves, & by the enwrapping in our clothes, 
are armed againſt the cold ayres i jus ies 
dur hegunne lamentations are pacified and 
turned into a quiet contentedneſie. 

Secondly, it may be demanded, Why ( bile 
dren in their ſuc tur age are naturally mere gi- 
ven Unto ſleep, then when they ber o* wore 1196 

geeres, The tcaſon is, Natmes Mother-like 
providence that for the better ſtrengrhen- 
ing and [peedicr perfection ot her offspring, 
uleth this as a mcancs to increaſe the vertue 
and operation of the heat. and for t hat pur- 
poſe ha h ſtored their head with moy ſt va- 
pours, fitted through ther rarity and thin- 
ncfle, for t he braines coole oper ation upon 
them. For as united forces ate ſtrongeſt, ey. 
ther for aflault or teſiſtance, ſo the ſcattering 
diſcontinuity ofthe thin vapors is an occa- 
ſion ot the coldes cafier impre ſſion. and ſo of 
their thickning & better ſtopping ot the paſ- 
lages of the ſpirits unto the out ward ſenſes, 
Another cauſe may be, the braines coldnefſe, 
as having in ſo little time received no great 
annoyance from the ſtumackes diſtempera- 
ture, it ſelfe alſo abeuncing with moiſture & 
fir matter for procuring of ſleepe. Thirdly, 
the good digeſuon of that mild null ie ſub- 
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ſtance, whenee aſcendeth into the head the 
ſoundeſt and moſt pure exhalations. And 
therfore are tkeit ſlecpes (for the — 
without any the leaſt painefulneſſe and mo 
leſtation, whereas contrarily we ſee (ure har 
ged ſtomackes breed unquiet ſleepes. 
34 Thirdly, the queſtion may bc, % the n | ſe 
tural vital actions, as nutrition, an f mentation, d 
and ſuch like, are in Infants ſo powerful, and 
thoſe ot her of ſenſe ſo feeble and wneſſeituall, | { 
T''c anſwer is, that the good performance ot | pi 
thoſe actions of life dependeth principally | is 
upon our naturall heat; For our Soule, the | it 
prince of our body hath aſſigned to our heat | © 
the adminiſtration and ordering of that pro- e 
vince : no marvell therefore it thoſe duties | d 
be well performed in our infancy, when the | & 
c 
t 
k 
| 
| 


author of them is at that time moſt power- 
full and plentifull. Now the reaivn of the 
ſenſes weak operation is the fewnelſcof ſpi- 
rits deputed to that function: for the in- 
ſtrumentall ſpirits of ſenſe being to be made 
inthe ſhop or worke-houſe oft „ 
the braine, that excellent ſpirituall arti 
cer, the workeman howſoever be bee his 
craftſmaſter, as having beene Natures «Ap 
prentece, yet by reaſon of his imbeciliry and 
weakenefſe is not able in ſo ſhort ſpace - 
ma 
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make many or at leaſt not ſoforceab!c inſiru- 
ments, as may ſerve for the high function 
& duty of the Soule. To which u t may adde 
the aboundance of mo; ſtuie / herewith the 
celles of the braine are in our ina cy overs 
flowne hindring the a tions ot the Soules 
ſenſitive parts, and dul. ing her thereto or» 
dayned faculties. 

Where alſo we have opportunity to re- 
ſolue a fourth doub ty why children have /o ſup- 
pery and ſhort memories, Thereaſonthcieot 
i, their braines too great humility ,w hereby 
it is diſabled to keepe the impr — of the 
outward ſenſes obiects. For there aue two 
eſpeciall annoyances of the braine that hin- 
der our mcmorative faculties, immoderate 
dry neſſe and too great moꝝ ſture. For the ex- 
ceile of drought cauſeth exceſſe of hardnes 
to reſiſt the impreſſions. And therefare it 

is, that old men for the moſt part have ſo bad 
wemories, their naturall moyſture being by 
the heats long conrioucd operation almoſt 
waſted. And Galen iu his treatiſe of the Aſe- 
mories failing becan/e of drineſſ+ maketh men- 
tion of a Sadent, that through iuunoderate 
watching and ſtudiouſneſſe had to exceſſive- 
ly dryed his braine, that he had almoſt quite 
lo his remembrance : as allo of a hul- 

; bandman 
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bandman that b too much paines in that 
his painefull vocation, and the flendernefle 
ot buagry tare,was in danger of the like for- 
getting 1aconvenie"ce. And as drinefle by 
not admitting the Lnpreſſion, is au impedi- 
ment to the me noy » ſo is allo too much 
moy due by not preſerving the imprinted 
erden. For lo ſee We water, howſoever moſt 
yeelding , yet leaſi fit to retaine any figure 
imprinted. Chi dren there ore io moyſt brai. 
ned, muſt aeeds be ſhort remembramce i. 

The next queſtion is, Woerver er bes 
natural or whouy from dricipline. The anſwer 
is, that it is naturall,as vertue and other 
habits be, nature havizg given a diſpoꝶtion 
and fitneſſe, together with inſtruments fit for 
that put pole. But as wax c how ſoe ver * 
ble ot any impreſſion by reaſon of its plia- 
ble nature, yet without the putting to of 
ſome outward Scale, hath no actuall print 
or reſemblance of any thing; ſo our nature, 
though as fit to receive any thing raught a3 
wax is to receive impreſſion from the Seale, 
yet without the heips of ſome outward it 
ſtructer, is not actually and tully indowed 
with any how proper ſoever a quality, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as we auailea lc for knowledge-l 
the vy tuch kind this of ſpeech hath a ſpeciall 
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prerogative but leſt | ſhovid ſceme tobee 


needleſly buſied in ti queſtion, I referre 
the Reader for bis farther ſatisfaction to 
that excellent French Poet Ds Barta, in 
his Babylon, Eg iſh.d by Maſter Milian 
22. 
. ſixt q teſtion is, Wy Children in theyr 
infanicie beve no aiturf evident vic of theyr 
reaſor, The cau'e is, the aboundance of moi- 
ſure incident to chat age, whereby the fun- 
Qiicns of the inward ſenſes as with a cloud 
are it her obſcured, or elſe quite hindered; 
whence was that fore mentioned {pecch of 
the learned Plate, T bat there 5 4 liatle mix 
ture of fe and mortars in men: and there- 
fore g ales was wont to ſay, that flegwe the 
moſt wateriſh od buwors, was little or no- 
thing profit abc for the arr aramery of earn. 
In tue ſeventh place it is demanded , why 
Children moſt fretjull are vſnaiiy ſhorteſt li v 
the t Aſon is, theyr plenty of heat in com- 
pariſon ot their {mall ſtore of moiſture ; far 
thertore are cholericke complexioned men 
moſt pcttiſh, becaule their bloud is by the 
Gery heat ot that humor ſo ſoone inflamed : 
wheretpon the ER DD avouched the Fly 
to be the Hireęlipbick of anger, and perti. 
44619, becaulc (as Picrias ohſerveth) it is - 
9 
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ſo cholericke and ficric a diſpoſition, and 
we ſce in experience men in anger fiery co- 
loured, which eds from their heats in- 
flaming of the bloud, Now heat unpropor- 
tioned unto the moyſture (as is atoreſayd) 

uickly conſumeth that ſmall ſtore of moy- 
e provided for its food and ſo procureth 
death. 

To theſe may be added, that well knowne 
Probleme of Ariftetle : why Children breath 
faſter and With leſſe intermiſſion then dot better 
growne men, The anſwer is, their great ſtore; 


| | 


; 
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of keat in compariſon of that ſmall meaſure 
in the after-ages, cauſeth nature for its bet. 
ter preſervation, to draw the ayre oftner for' 
the cooling of the hearts heat; and that is 


the reaſon that men who have beene any. | 


long time troubled with an Ag uc, or any ſuc 
like diſtemperature, are alwayes very ſho 
winded ; The contrary Ariſtotle witneſlcr| 
to follow, in things contrarily affected, tor! 
ſo he proveth the Merſe and Oxe not to have 
ſo much heat in them; becauſe they take! 
not their breath ſo thicke together ; imply · 
ing that the cold remper of the heart and 
other inwards , is cauie ot longer breath; 
which ĩs alſo evident in reaſon, for the at- 
traction and emiſſion of che ayre, being or 
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dained onely far the cooling and tempering 
ofthe hearts heat, according to the necethiry 
thereof, mult breatauig be eyther ettner or 
-* more {cldome. Wheat is the rea/on that in cur 
Henth We are more hungry, and have a greater 
fire of meet, then in our declming and elder 
ate? The reaſon is, our tound and peedy di- 
geſtion of fore. received nouriſhment per- 
Ztormed by meanes of our naturall heat, 
u bence ar iſeth a new ſucking of the veynes, 
ſo an incitement of the appetite, 
Whence is it that old men are commonly ſo 
S$calouſly ſuſpicions ? The cauſe is their incre. 
dulity and hardneſſe of belie fe, lich iticlfe 
o proccedeth trom their much experience 
mens wilie practiſes, according to that, 
be burnt cluld dread erh the fire, For ſuch is 
he extreme badneſſe of our nature, that ſtill 
ego from one extreme unto another; and 
o become of men extreamely credulows, in 
ur laſt age extreamely ſuſpicious. And that 
ndeed was Ariftotker remedy, who to draw 
from Covmenſneſſe, biddes vs ini wnto 
lie and yet onely with this condi- 
if we cannot at the firſt inſtant after 


long cuſtome in the one extreame, _ 
the mediocrity betweene bath. * 
«kerb eben /o ſentiſoly devot cd to the things 
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of this World ; that when they are neereft ons 
death, they are moſt deſirons not onely to kerpe 
that which before they had gotten, but more & 
more to increaſe their ſtore? The reaſon is gi- 
ven by Ariftetle in his Rhetoricks : and it is 
their exceeding great deſire of lite, even at- 
ter thoſe many dayes which they have fore- 
ſpent. Whẽce proceedeth that other inordi- 
nate — things — for life _ 
tenance, t ang in their experience 
ſerved how _— ings — got. 
ten, how eaſily alſo they are loſt. VV hat is the 
cauſe, why Old men are ſo talkative and full of | 
Word: ? Either becauſe nature loves to exer 
ciſe that part moſt which is leaſt decayed; 
or that knowledge, the onely thing 
can bragge of, cannot be manifeſted, bur by | 
utterance : or that old men, the nigher the; 
are to their end, they much more defire te 
have their memory not onely by childrer | 
and poſterity , but even by the ſpeeches am 
dceds fore-uttered, and performed in they: 
lite: or that wiſedome (as all good thing 
naturally communicate their good prope: | 
ties) makes them deſirous toprefit others | 
| Whence is that fro ſty los r ineſſe bas ofual |} 
hghtctbvpon mens beads in the winterand reb i 
eſt age of their life There are ſome that im { 
en! 
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gine it to proceed from the drinefle of thole 
excrements : Which alſo they goe about to 

roove by the like experiment in bones , 
which after their humor is drawne out by 
ſcething, grow more and more white, till at 
length they come unto a perfect and full 
whitenefle. But the untrue reſolution of the 
doubt propoũded, is tkereby diſcovercd, be- 
cauſe that men who uſe to cover their haire, 
are ſooner gray-headed than thoſe that uſe no 
covering, w hen as notwithſtanding it is ma- 
nifeſt, that covered haire hath more ſtore of 
moiſture, than that which hath beene expo- 
ſed unto the injurious toſſing of the winde, 
and the ſcorching heat of the Sunne. There- 
fore I rather allow of Ari/tetlerreaſon,name- 
ly the putrifaction of that excrementall hu- 
mour, whereof our haire is made: for our 
naturall heat through its unintermitted ope- 
ration, being ditabled fully to digeſt that ex- 
crement {cnt tiõ within to that out moſt co- 
vering, our skin, for the haires nouriſhment, 

it putriſieth and cortupteth. Now that there 
is ſuch a rottenneſſe and putri faction in the 
hayre, it is evident by experience of ſuch as 
by long ſickeneſſe have become untimely 
gray-headed ; for after the recovery of their 
diſeaſe, the fecbleneiſe of their heate being 
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togetlier with their health reſtored, the 
hayre receives its former flouriſhing and 
(that I may fo ſpeake)unwaſted greeneneſſe, 
which ſeſtitution can be atttibuted unto no 
other cate but only to the through conco- 
ction ot᷑ that undigeſted excrement by the 
reſtored heat, The like whereot we fee alſo 
in corne and graſſe, that having loſt its flori- 
ihing greeneneſle, by the continuall — 
np01 and overwhelming of the waters, at- 
cerward being by the Sunnes lively heat 
c\-c1i(hed and tevived, reſumeth its naturall 
vigour and viridity. And that this hoart- 
hcadednede proceeds from a defect ot heat, 
it is fart her evidenced by a ſtrange example 
recorded by Scatrger, of a man who in one 
vights ſpace had his head overgrowne with 
hoarineſse. The cauſe was this. The Prince 
of x anteve, Francs Gonzaps, had upon 
{ulpicion of traiterous conſpiracy, ey ther a- 
gainſt his perſon or ſtate, impriſoned one of 
lus tin & alliance, chat for hisage was wholy 
u capable of that alte ration: and upon the 
next moro newes was brought unto the 
Vince, that his head was all upon the ſudden 
growne hoarily gray; which almoſt miracu- 
lous alteration moved the Princes minde 


to grant him lite aud tree uſe ot his former - 
berty. 
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berty. Now if any man ſhould demand the 
reaſon of this ſudden change, it is given by 
the Philoſophers, and is not hing elie but the 
extremity of his griefe and fete, whence 

roceeded that withdrawing ot the diſperſed 
— unto the ir ward parts, and fo was the 
humorous nouriſhment of the haire for want 
of concoction turned into rottenneſle, 

And thus have we briefly runne over the 
diverſities of mans ages together with the 
true cauſes and properties of the particulars, 
having premiſed the determination of thoſe 
uſually incident controverſies for our better 
and more direct proceeding in the principall 
treatiſe: not as Prolegewrena or preface to 
the purpoſe, but as things eflentiall and of 
the ſubſtance of our matter. M herein if I 
have eyt her omitted any thing pertinent, or 
admitted oug hit that is ſuperfiuous, I hope, 
the e Favor u ill winck at my miſſing;as 
tor the 4/1c:ous, ſeeing I cannot looke for 
favourable acceptance. I weigh not theyr 
verdict : onely as the Poct ſayth, & quit em 
ni hi plaudere cure. 


T be baſer ſort I care to pleaſe no more, 
One of 1 pleaſe, enong bi me therefore, 


FINIS, 
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